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August  13,  1991 


Major  General  Jack  C.  Wheeler 
Commander 

United  States  Army  Recruiting  Command 
Fort  Sheridan,  IL  60037-6000 

Dear  General  Wheeler: 

I want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome  the  Army  Reserve  back 
as  a sponsor  of  the  national  radio  broadcasts  of  Notre  Dame 
football  this  fall. 

We  at  Notre  Dame  share  the  pride  of  all  Americans  over  our 
accomplishments  during  "Desert  Storm."  It  certainly  showed  the 
importance  of  recruiting  the  right  people.  As  a head  coach,  I can 
definitely  relate  to  that. 

The  Fighting  Irish  face  a real  challenge  again  this  season,  with 
a very  competitive  schedule.  However,  we  look  forward  to  this 
challenge  and  expect  to  provide  some  exciting  football  for  the 
millions  of  fans  who  will  be  listening  throughout  the  season. 

Again,  I want  to  welcome  you  back  as  a sponsor,  and  I hope  we  both 
have  another  great  season. 

Sincerely, 


jb 
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The  way  I see  it 


A recruiter  writes:  I worked  as  an  instructor  at  the 
school  house  for  4 years.  I was  a success  there,  but  now 
I’m  catching  it,  because  so  many  things  have  changed  in 
the  field.  Please  look  at  allowing  all  instructors  to  stay  at 
the  school  house  for  only  2-3  years.  If  you  look  at  instruc- 
tors that  stayed  there  longer,  they  don’t  perform  as  well 
after  awhile. 

RO  responds:  The  foundation  of  the  Recruiting  Com- 
mand begins  with  the  quality  instructors  located  at  the 
Recruiting  and  Retention  School.  Our 
goal  is  to  uphold  this  tradition.  The 
length  of  the  recruiting  instructor  tour 
prior  to  1 Oct  90  was  4 years.  The 
length  of  those  who  joined  the  RRS 
afterwards  is  36  months.  The  current 
average  time  on-station  for  recruiting 
instructors  is  a bit  over  36  months. 

Exceptions  to  the  length  of  tour  are 
based  on  individual  recruiter  cir- 
cumstances and  the  needs  of  the 
schoolhouse. 

A recruiter  writes:  Changes  in 
recruiting  policies  should  come  at  the 
beginning  of  the  recruiting  month,  not 
the  middle  or  end. 

RO  responds:  Changes  to  policy 
are  put  out  as  quickly  as  possible  to  ensure  that  the  most 
current  information  is  available.  Whenever  possible, 
major  mission,  category,  or  eligibility  changes  are  an- 
nounced ahead  of  time  to  let  you  know  what  to  expect. 

A recruiter  writes:  1 have  worked  on  both  individual 
and  station  mission.  I feel  recruiters  work  together  much 
better  on  station  mission.  It  relieves  some  of  the  pressure 
on  individuals.  When  one  or  more  in  a station  have  a good 
month,  its  hard  to  enjoy  when  your  co-workers  are  having 
a bad  month. 

RO  responds:  We  conducted  a year  long  test  program 
of  the  station  missioning  concept  in  FY  90.  Like  any  other 
program,  station  missioning  had  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive aspects.  On  the  positive  side,  we  saw  that  recruiters 
liked  it  because  it  did  relieve  some  of  the  pressures 
recruiters  experience.  The  negative  aspect  to  this  is  that 
it  resulted  in  decreased  recruiter  work  ethic.  It  is  more 
important  now  more  than  ever  that  recruiters  do  all  things 
necessary  to  be  successful.  It  is  sdll  possible  to  be  suc- 
cessful as  a team  through  each  recruiter  contributing 
his/her  fair  share  to  mission  accomplishment;  this  is  how 
team  concept  works. 


A recruiter  writes:  I feel  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  aptitude  scores  than  AFQT.  Many  I-IIIBs  are 
as  good  or  better  than  I-IIIAs. 

PAE  responds:  Aptitude  scores,  believe  it  or  not,  are 
the  determining  factor  in  qualifying  an  individual  for  a 
job.  The  proponents  of  the  career  management  fields  set 
minimum  qualifying  aptitude  scores  for  each  job.  They 
also  set  goals  for  the  level  of  quality  for  each  job.  Quality 
is  important  and  the  Army  expects  USAREC  to  deliver 
quality  consistently,  month  after 
month.  The  number  of  I-IIIAs  in  the 
mission  translates  directly  from 
Department  of  the  Army  require- 
ments. 

A recruiter  writes:  It  seems  like 
money  could  be  put  to  a better  use 
than  tons  of  brochures  that  lay  around 
recruiting  stations  or  become  out- 
dated. Items  that  people  seem  to  like; 
calendars,  bags,  pens,  etc.,  you  get  so 
few  you  can’t  give  them  out  because 
you  don  ’ t get  enough  for  all  the  people 
you  need  to  give  them  to. 

A&PA  responds:  RPIs  are  made  in 
two  sizes  for  two  purposes.  The  lead- 
generating 4"x9"  item  is  for  take-one 
racks  and  is  designed  for  mass  distribution.  The  leave- 
behind  5"x8"  item  is  designed  for  one-on-one  presenta- 
tions to  reinforce  the  sales  message.  These  RPIs  are 
ordered  by  the  field  on  a demand  basis,  other  than  the 
initial  distribution  of  new  RPI.  Therefore,  if  there  are 
RPIs  laying  around,  it  is  the  result  of  improper  ordering. 

When  compared  to  RPIs,  the  popular  PPIs  are  expen- 
sive. Individual  cost  of  PPI  range  from  $0.50  to  $1  as 
opposed  to  $0.02  to  $0.05  each  for  four-colored  RPIs.  The 
PPIs  are  not  meant  to  be  crowd  placers,  but  rather  as  a 
special  “thank-you”  for  those  influencers,  students  or 
applicants  who  have  helped  you  make  mission. 

In  a recent  survey,  only  4 percent  of  Army  recruiters 
feel  there  is  a need  for  more  promotional  materials.  Other 
service  recruiters  rated  a higher  need  for  more  promotion- 
al materials.  This  suggests  that  the  Army  has  more 
promotional  materials  than  competing  services. 

We  are  currently  in  the  process  of  streamlining  the 
RPIs  system  which  will  eliminate  old  RPI  and  bring  our 
sales  literature  in  line  with  the  TEAMS  recruiting  con- 
cept. 
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SFC  board 
waives  NCOES 
requirement 

I A centralized  selection  board 
will  convene  Oct.  8 to  consider 
staff  sergeants  for  promotion  to 
sergeant  first  class. 

In  the  primary  zone  for  promo- 
tion will  be  staff  sergeants  with 
dates  of  rank  of  July  31,  1989,  or 
earlier.  The  secondary  zone  will 
comprise  staff  sergeants  with 
dates  of  rank  of  July  1, 1988, 
through  July  31, 1989. 

Only  staff  sergeants  who 
entered  active  service  on  Feb.  28, 
1986,  or  earlier  are  eligible  for 
consideration. 

The  board  will  also  consider 
for  QMP  all  staff  sergeants  with 
at  least  one  year  in  grade. 

Normally,  only  graduates  of  the 
Basic  Noncommissioned  Officers 
Course  are  eligible  for  promotion 
to  sergeant  first  class.  However, 
according  to  a July  3 message  to 
the  field  from  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Person- 
nel, the  Army  waived  the 
BNCOC  requirement  for  this 
year’s  board  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  who  were 
prevented  from  attending  school 
because  of  Operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

Also  waived  was  the  Advanced 
Noncommissioned  Officer’s 
Course  requirement  for  considera- 
tion by  the  1991  master  sergeant 
selection  board,  which  convened 
in  July. 

The  waiver  does  not  apply  to 
soldiers  who  failed  ANCOC  or 
BNCOC  or  who  were  eliminated 
from  the  courses  for  cause.  Those 
soldiers  are  still  ineligible  for 
promotion,  the  message  says. 


Soldiers  who  are  selected  for 
promotion  by  the  boards  but  who 
have  not  attended  the  appropriate 
level  of  schooling  will  not  be 
promoted  until  they  complete  the 
necessary  course,  the  message 
says.  Instead,  they  will  be 
scheduled  for  the  training  on  a 
priority  basis  and  promoted  upon 
its  completion,  in  line  with  their 
sequence  number. 

The  board  is  scheduled  to  ad- 
journ Nov.  8 and  release  its  results 
in  mid-February  1992. 


Demobilization 
of  Reservists 
continues 

I Army  officials  are  making 
good  on  their  promise  to  get 
reserve  component  soldiers  “back 
home”  as  soon  as  possible. 

Of  the  nearly  140,000  Army 
Reservists  and  National 
Guardsmen  mobilized  worldwide 
for  Operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Storm,  Just  8,714  remain  on  active 
duty.  That  number  is  expected  to 
shrink  even  further  with  the 
release  of  close  to  500  more  reser- 
vists by  Aug.  9. 

About  25  percent  of  the  reser- 
vists are  volunteers,  according  to 
an  Army  memorandum  released 
to  the  media  Aug.  2.  Officials  say 
most  of  the  reservists  are  perform- 
ing transportation,  maintenance, 
supply,  medical  and  military 
police  duties,  as  well  as  helping 
with  reconstruction  efforts  in 
Kuwait. 

Of  the  15,668  soldiers  still  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  5,164  are  reser- 
vists, according  to  Defense 
Deparunent  spokesman  Pete  Wil- 
liams. More  than  106,000  reser- 


vists were  deployed  to  the  region 
at  the  height  of  the  war. 

The  Army  relies  on  reservists 
for  70  percent  of  its  logistical  sup- 
port, said  Frank  P.  Weber  III, 
chief  of  the  Army  staff’s  mobiliza- 
tion division.  In  May,  Weber 
promised  to  “move  (the  reservists) 
out  and  back  home  to  their 
families  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

The  most  recent  demobilization 
occurred  in  late  July  when  six 
units  with  a total  assigned  strength 
of  1,179  soldiers  were  released 
from  active  duty. 


No  BAQ  for 
child  support 

I Both  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Service  Committees 
recently  accepted  a proposal  to 
cut  the  housing  allowances  of  sol- 
diers who  receive  BAQ  solely  be- 
cause they  pay  court-ordered 
child  support. 

Under  the  proposal,  a soldier 
living  in  a BOQ  or  BEQ  without 
charge  would  be  paid  the  dif- 
ference between  the  “with  depend- 
ent” and  “without  dependent” 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  rates. 
For  instance,  a private  first  class 
now  receives  $304.50  monthly  for 
housing;  under  the  new  provision 
a private  first  class  would  get 
$80. 10  ($304.50 -$224.40).  A 
captain  who  now  draws  $5 1 5.70  a 
month,  would  receive  $81.60 
($515.70 -$434.10)  a month. 

The  DoD  recommendation, 
which  is  supposed  to  save  $78  mil- 
lion annually,  is  part  of  the  1992 
Defense  Authorization  Bill.  If  the 
bill  passes,  it  could  mean  that  ser- 
vicemembers  will  undergo  pay 
cuts  as  early  as  October  1991. 
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News  Briefs 


USAREC 

modernization 

I Recruiting  2000  is  a new  con- 
cept in  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting 
Command  — so  new,  in  fact,  that 
the  whole  concept  has  yet  to  be 
formulated. 

There  will  be  a two-day  work- 
ing group  conference  in  Septem- 
ber to  define  what  USAREC 
wants  Recruiting  2000  to  look 
like,  to  include  automation,  com- 
mand function  and  structure  and, 
ultimately,  recruiter  respon- 
sibilities. 

Working  groups  will  include 
representatives  from  each  direc- 
torate and  staff  element  at  HQ 
USAREC.  The  purpose  of  this 
meeting  is  to  thoroughly  examine 
Recruiting  2000  in  an  effort  to 
streamline  the  recruiting  organiza- 
tion and  processing  cycle. 

Major  issues  to  be  addressed  at 
the  conference  will  include  admin 
and  personnel  support,  training, 
operations,  computer  support  and 
legal  issues. 

USAREC  personnel  who  have 
ideas  or  suggestions  pertinent  to 
recruiting  in  the  year  2000,  or 
wish  to  raise  topics  or  questions 
for  discussion  at  the  conference 
should  contact  the  project  POC, 
CPT  Steve  Galing,  HQ  USAREC 
PAE,  1-800-223-3735,  ext.  7179, 
or  DSN  459-7179. 


NewASVAB 

coming 

W Beginning  July  1992  the 
Department  of  Defense  Student 
Testing  Program  will  offer  a new 
version  of  the  Student  Armed  Ser- 
vices Vocational  Aptitude  Battery 
(SASVAB).  ASVAB  - 18/19  will 
replace  ASVAB  - 14. 

All  support  materials  have  been 
updated  to  encompass  ASVAB  - 
18/19’s  changes  and  reflect  the 
current  descriptions  of  civilian 
and  military  occupations.  A “self- 
directed  search”  used  by  students 
to  identify  their  vocational  inter- 
ests have  been  added.  The  Career 
Information  Delivery  System 
(CIDS)  has  also  been  updated. 

The  Defense  Management  Data 
Center  (DMDC)  will  provide 
training  workshops  that  focus  on 
the  attributes  of  ASVAB  - 18/19 
and  how  the  materials  can  be  in- 
corporated into  existing  career 
counseling  programs.  Recruiters 
and  education  specialists  will  be 
trained  on  how  to  use  ASVAB  - 
18/19  and  to  perform  test  inter- 
pretations. 

The  training  workshops 
schedules  will  be  determined  at  a 
later  date.  Training  will  be  com- 
pleted prior  to  the  implementation 
date. 

The  SASVAB  has  proven  to  be 
an  excellent  source  of  pre- 
qualified lead  lists.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  the  “self-directed  search” 
and  a larger  interest  inventory  of 
civilian  and  military  career  oc- 
cupations, recruiters  will  be  able 
to  further  strengthen  the  validity 
of  the  ASVAB  for  civilian  career 
exploration.  First,  the  ASVAB 
will  be  related  through  the 
General  Aptitude  Test  Battery 
(GATB)  to  civilian  occupational 


aptitude  requirements  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Occupational  Titles. 
Second,  a major  validation  effort 
is  being  conducted  that  will  show 
the  relationship  between  the 
ASVAB  and  performance  in 
civilian  occupations. 

For  further  information  on  the 
new  ASVAB  Career  Exploration 
Program,  contact  Dr.  Janet  Wall, 
DoD  Testing  Center,  99  Pacific 
Street  155  A,  Monterey,  CA 
93940-2453;  phone  (408)  655- 
0400. 

For  further  information  on  the 
training  workshops  to  be  con- 
ducted in  your  area  contact  your 
local  recruiting  battalion  educa- 
tion specialist  or  Mr.  William  Orr, 
ASVAB  program  manager,  HQ 
USAREC,  RCAPA-E,  DSN  459- 
3017  or  toll  free  1-800-223-3735 
extension  3017. 


DoD  proposes 
4.2  percent 
raise 

I The  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committees  recently  ac- 
cepted a DoD  proposal  to  raise 
basic  pay  and  basic  subsistence 
and  quarters  allowance  by  4.2  per- 
cent, effective  Jan.  1,  1992. 

The  pay  raises  are  part  of  the 
Defense  Authorization  Bill  for  fis- 
cal 1992.  DoD  has  asked  for  a 
4.7  percent  pay  hike  in  1993. 
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Pro  Talk 


Understanding  behavior 

Persuasion 


In  recruiting  for  the  Army  and  the  Army  Reserve, 
people  are  your  business.  You  are  constantly  dealing 
with  people  and  why  they  do  what  they  do.  So  it  is  criti- 
cal that  you  understand  what  influences  the  actions  and 
decisions  of  your  prospects.  You  must  learn  motivation- 
al psychology.  You  must  become  trained  in  behavioral 
psychology.  To  do  this,  you  must  develop  a basic 
understanding  of  some  of  the  powerful  influences  that 
affect  people’s  decisions  and  actions. 

The  first  and  most  powerful  of  all  unconscious  in- 
fluences or  persuasive  ideas  that  you  can  use  in  a posi- 
tive and  constructive  way  to  build  trust,  rapport  and 
credibility  with  your  prospects  is  the  influence  of 
reciprocation.  This  is  the  intense  desire  that  we  have 
to  pay  people  back  for  anything  they  do  to  us  or  for  us. 
It  is  a social  and  cultural  norm  for  us  to  repay  favors. 

When  you  go  to  the  grocery  store,  you  may  see  repre- 
sentatives from  various  food  companies  distributing 
samples  of  meat,  cheese,  cookies,  etc.  This  strategy  is 
caused  by  the  influence  of  reciprocation.  The  reciproca- 
tion urge  is  enormous  and  frequently  causes  a compul- 
sion to  buy  the  product,  even  if  the  customer  doesn’t 
particularly  like  the  product.  Once  the  free  sample  is 
received  the  product  is  purchased  to  repay  the  favor. 

How  does  reciprocation  work  for  you?  Anytime  you 
can  do  something  for  a prospect,  it  causes  the  prospect 
to  feel  obligated  to  do  business  with  you,  to  agree  to  an 
appointment  with  you  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

Any  time  you  can  do  a kindness  or  a favor  for  a 
prospect,  the  prospect  feels  positively  disposed  to  do 
something  for  you  in  return.  Even  if  what  you  do  for 
the  prospect  is  a concession,  (such  as  saying,  “My  job 
is  not  to  sell  you  right  now.  I merely  want  your  opinion 
on  an  idea.’’)  you  will  lower  the  resistance  that  exists 
and  allow  your  prospect  to  have  a more  open  mind 
towards  your  presentation.  This  is  especially  important 
when  resistance  is  at  its  highest  at  the  beginning  of 
your  presentation. 

A second  very  strong  influence  is  the  drive  for  com- 


mitment and  consistency.  People  have  a very  strong 
need  to  remain  consistent  with  anything  that  they  have 
done  in  the  past.  This  means  that  whenever  we  say  we 
will  do  something,  whenever  we  commit  in  any  way 
and  take  an  action,  make  a declaration,  or  set  down  a 
goal,  we  have  a tendency  to  want  to  remain  consistent 
with  that  commitment. 

Consistency  means  that  when  a prospect  is  being  ap- 
proached by  someone  new,  there  is  a desire  to  keep 
their  responses  consistent  with  what  they  have  done  in 
the  past,  even  if  they  have  been  unhappy  with  their  pre- 
vious experiences.  This  influence  brings  us  to  a 
good  strategy  we  should  use,  the  Law  of  Incremental 
Commitment.  This  is  frequently  called  the  “salami- 
slice”  method  of  selling.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sales 
presentation  when  the  prospect’s  resistance  is  the 
highest,  you  shouldn’t  try  to  get  the  total  commitment 
for  an  enlistment. 

The  “salami-slice”  method  is  used  to  get  an  agree- 
ment through  each  step  of  the  sales  presentation.  By  get- 
ting this  agreement  for  each  little  “slice,”  the  prospect 
only  has  to  make  small  changes.  By  building  a good 


Develop  a basic  under- 
standing of  the  powerful 
influences  that  affect 
decisions  and  actions 


trust  bond,  these  small  changes  will  be  more  easily  ac- 
complished, and  the  prospect  will  want  to  remain  con- 
sistent with  the  decision  of  dealing  with  you.  The  large 
decision  to  enlist  is  made  a little  at  a time. 

Another  very  powerful  unconscious  influence  is 
social  proof.  All  people  are  strongly  influenced  by  the 
numbers  of  other  people  who  buy  a particular  product 
or  service.  That’s  why  it  is  especially  important  to  have 
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numbers,  statistics,  figures,  and  testimonials  at  hand. 

Use  these  testimonials  to  show  the  prospect  that 
these  other  people  are  “similar”  others  — that  is,  they 
are  examples  with  whom  the  prospect  can  relate  and 
strongly  identify.  For  example,  a college  student  scor- 
ing in  the  upper  mental  category  of  the  ASVAB  will  be 
more  apt  to  identify  with  another  college  student  than 
with  a non-graduate. 

Testimonials  are,  however,  one  of  the  tools  least 
used  by  all  sales  people.  Use  them  - get  letters,  state- 
ments, and  a list  of  everyone  who  has  enlisted.  Carry 
these  testimonials  with  you.  Incorporate  them  into  your 
sales  presentation.  Use  them  to  build  your  word-of- 
mouth  advertising. 

A fourth  influence  is  liking  and  friendship.  All 
people  are  strongly  influenced  by  the  appeals  of  people 
they  like  and  who  like  them.  So  establish  a bond  of 
friendship  early  with  your  prospects.  This  bond  will 
cause  them  to  want  to  do  business  with  you. 

Liking  and  friendship  will  also  increase  the  results  of 
your  referral  prospecting.  According  to  the  Institute  for 
Executive  Development,  referrals  are  worth  15  times 
the  value  of  a cold  call  on  a new  prospect  because  the 
trust  and  friendship  has  already  been  transferred  to 
them.  The  referral  is  already  sold  on  you  and  on  doing 
business  with  you.  The  use  of  an  effective  referral  sys- 
tem, when  selling  properly,  allows  you  to  establish 
what  is  called  a “golden  chain”  — a chain  where  you 
are  recommended  from  friend  to  friend  to  friend.  The 
use  of  liking  and  friendship,  the  use  of  the  “golden 
chain”  of  referrals  makes  your  job  much  easier. 

Next  is  authority.  And  authority  is  very  important. 
People  are  very  strongly  influenced  by  authority.  They 


are  influenced  by  expert  opinion.  They  are  influenced 
by  people  in  uniforms.  They  are  influenced  by  many 
different  symbols  of  authority.  Some  symbols  of 
authority  in  our  society  are  big  cars,  a big  office, 
and  excellent  dress  and  appearance.  People  who  have 
big  cars,  big  offices,  and  who  dress  well  and  expensive- 
ly are  perceived  to  have  authority.  Even  a fine  pen  can 
be  a symbol  of  authority.  A person  who  lacks  authority 
symbols  is  missing  an  opportunity  to  persuade  and  in- 
fluence people. 

Always  make  sure  your  dress  and  uniform  ap- 
pearance is  impeccable.  Make  sure  your  office  is  neat 
and  clean.  Use  this  influence  of  authority  to  your  ad- 
vantage and  success  in  selling.  Use  the  powerful  uncon- 
scious secrets  of  persuasion  to  continue  to  improve 
your  success  and  ease  in  selling. 


You  can  make  more 
friends  in  two  months  by 
becoming  realty  interested 
in  other  people  than  you 
can  in  two  years  by  trying 
to  get  other  people  inter- 
ested in  you. 

— Dale  Carnegie 


Training  Tips 

Question:  Previously,  Pro-Talk  stressed  the  importance  of  maintaining  our  self-image.  How  does 
the  use  of  commitment  and  consistency  as  a persuasive  influence  relate  to  this  self-image? 

Answer:  People  always  have  a tendency  to  want  to  remain  consistent  with  their  self  concept  and 
their  self-image.  If  somebody  treats  a person  like  they  are  really  important,  they  will  try  to  act  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  that  so  they  will  be  treated  as  though  they  were  really  important. 

So,  if  you  recognize  and  reinforce  a person’s  positive  self-image,  if  you  treat  them  like  they  are  im- 
portant to  you  when  they  come  to  see  you  or  when  you  go  to  see  them,  they  will  try  to  act  and  be  con- 
sistent with  that  self-image  and  that  self-importance  that  you  have  given  them.  This  is  a very  powerful 
persuasive  factor. 
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Ad-Vantage 


Scholars  and  athletes 


Late  last  spring,  the  1991  U.S. 

Army  Reserve  National 
Scholar/Athlete  Award  Program 
was  a success  again.  With  participa- 
tion by  323  of  the  high  schools  as- 
signed to  the  Lansing  Recruiting 
Battalio,  more  than  620  top 
Michigan  students  were  recognized 
as  being  among  the  nation’s  finest, 
achieving  both  academic  excel- 
lence and  athletic  distinction. 

LTC  Walton  H.  Walker  II, 
Lansing  Battalion  com- 
mander, presented  two 
graduating  award  winners 
with  medals  during  awards 
night  at  Waverly  High 
School.  “To  achieve  both 
academic  and  athletic  excel- 
lence simultaneously,”  he 
said,  “is  truly  a great  feat.  As 
I hung  the  medals  on  these 
two  outstanding  students,  I 
actually  could  feel  in  the  air 
the  pride  and  admiration 
emanating  from  parents, 
peers  and  faculty  members.” 

A big  thanks  and  a “well 
done”  goes  to  the  field 
recruiters  and  members  of 
the  company  leadership 
teams  whose  diligent  efforts 
helped  make  the  1991 
Scholar/Athlete  Awards  Pro- 
gram a success. 

With  students  going  back 
to  school,  now  is  a good 
time  to  be  thinking  about  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  National 
Scholar/Athlete  Award.  Every  year 
the  Army  Reserve  presents  this 
award  to  deserving  high  school  stu- 
dents across  the  country. 

Approximately  12,000  high 
schools  in  the  United  States  and 
American  high  schools  overseas 
participate  in  this  program.  A 
junior  or  senior  who  maintains  su- 
perior academic  credentials  while 
demonstrating  outstanding  ability 


in  a varsity  or  intramural  sport  is 
eligible.  Some  of  the  sports  include 
basketball,  football,  track,  tennis, 
soccer,  swimming,  and  others. 

The  recipients  of  this  award  will 
be  selected  by  their  own  high 
school  administrators.  The  Army 
Reserve  sends  program  informa- 
tion and  selection  forms  to  the  ad- 
ministrators, who  should  consult 


SSG  Thomas  VanCoppenolle 
presents  award  to  Dana  Randall 
of  Farwell  High  School  in  Lake, 
Michigan.  She  recently  enlisted 
for  four  years  as  a transporter 
operator,  qualifying  for  $27,000 
in  college  tuition  assistance 
through  the  Army  College  Fund. 

one  another  to  choose  the  school’s 
winners.  Each  school  may  choose 
one  male  and  one  female  winner. 

Once  a student  is  chosen,  this 
selection  in  no  way  obligates  them 


or  the  school  to  the  Army  Reserve. 
This  award  is  to  honor  student  ex- 
cellence. 

The  official  selection  forms 
must  be  postmarked  by  15  May, 
and  should  be  submitted  at  least 
four  weeks  prior  to  the  proposed 
date  of  the  award  presentation. 

There  is  no  cost  to  the  high 
school  to  participate.  The  postage- 
paid  selection  forms  are  sent 
to  school  counselors  in 
January.  Recruiters  are 
provided  with  extra  copies 
in  case  schools  do  not 
receive  the  forms  in  the 
mail.  Recruiters  should  wel- 
come any  questions  that 
educators  might  have  con- 
cerning the  National 
Scholar/Athlete  Program. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  Na- 
tional Scholar/Athlete 
awards  are  presented  at  high 
school  award  assemblies 
toward  the  end  of  the  school 
year;  others  are  presented  at 
sports  awards  banquets  and 
graduation  ceremonies.  A 
USAREC  recruiter  or  repre- 
sentative should  personally 
make  the  presentation  if  at 
all  possible.  Before  the 
award  presentation  the 
recruiter  should  contact  the 
school’s  coordinator  to  make 
presentation  arrangements 
well  in  advance. 

Recruiters  should  contact  the 
local  media  to  provide  the 
recipients  and  the  school  with 
some  well-deserved  publicity. 

Specific  guidelines  on  the 
Scholar/Athlete  Program  can  be 
found  in  USAREC  Circular  600- 
19,  United  States  Army  Reserve 
National  Scholar/Athlete  Program, 
or  contact  Ms.  Melanie  Moore,  HQ 
USAREC  A&PA,  at  1-800-223- 
3735,  extension  2150. 
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An  interview  with  the  new  CSA 


Wheeler 

receives 


USARECs  ‘lane  of  responsibility' 


MG  Jack  C.  Wheeler,  commanding  general  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Recruiting  Command,  visited  recently  with  GEN 
Gordon  R.  Sullivan,  the  new  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army.  In 
an  interview  with  the  Recruiter  Journal,  General 
Wheeler  recounted  the  key  messages  that  the  new  CSA 
emphasized  and  how  these  messages  will  influence 
USAREC  operations  in  the  future. 

RJ:  What  three  things  most  stand  out  in  your  mind 
about  the  meeting  with  GEN  Sullivan? 

Wheeler:  First,  he  said,  “Stay  in  your  own  lanes  of 
responsibility.”  In  USAREC  terms,  he  meant  that  we 
should  concentrate  our  efforts  on  the  business  of  recruit- 
ing and  not  let  other  concerns  interfere  with  our  business. 

Second,  professional  development  for  NCOs  will 
remain  intact.  The  lessons  of  Operations  Just  Cause  and 
Desert  Storm  show  that  our  equipment,  training  and 
leadership  worked.  Part  of  the  credit  for  that  success  can 
be  attributed  to  the  establishment  of  a professional  NCO 
education  system  in  the  early  1980s. 

Third,  the  Army  will  overcome  the  difference  between 
an  active  strength  of  730,000  now  and  535,000  in  FY  95 


with  high  quality  soldiers  and  high  technology.  USAREC 
has  responsibility  for  half  of  that  challenge. 

RJ:  Tell  us  a little  more  about  the  USAREC  “lanes 
of  responsibility.” 

Wheeler:  GEN  Sullivan  wants  us  to  be  the  recruiting 
experts.  Recruiting  quality  soldiers  is  our  “lane.” 
Recruiters  should  not  only  stay  in  their  lane,  but  also 
master  it.  They  must  learn  how  to  use  time  and  other 
resources  to  be  the  best  in  their  field.  He  said,  “You  let 
me  fight  the  budget  battles.”  In  USAREC,  that  frees  us 
to  concentrate  all  of  our  energies  on  recruiting  high 
quality. 

It  is  a fact  that  the  armed  forces  will  be  modernizing 
as  well  as  down-sizing.  It  is  also  a fact  that  the  Army 
recruiter  is  the  expert  in  attracting  and  talking  to  quality 
young  men  and  women.  Using  time  well  is  both  cost-ef- 
fective and  productive.  Recruiters  have  to  develop  almost 
a sixth  sense  about  applicants,  because  decreasing  resour- 
ces mean  we  will  have  to  become  ever  more  effective. 

RJ:  What  about  NCO  professional  education? 

Wheeler:  NCOs  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
NCOES  should  be  pleased  to  hear  GEN  Sullivan’s  posi- 
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tion  on  professional  education.  As  CSM  Hickle  has  so 
effectively  laid  out  for  you  recently  (Recruiter  Journal, 
Aug  91),  NCOs  will  have  to  be  competitive  with  their 
peers.  Both  OOR  and  detailed  recruiters  will  have  to  have 
BNCOC  and  ANCOC,  if  they  wish  to  remain  competi- 
tive. 

Recruiters  should  remember  that  the  applicants  they 
enlist  today  may  very  well  be  the  soldiers  that  they  lead 
tomorrow.  And  as  the  quality  of  our  recruits  increases, 
the  quality  of  our  NCOs  should  also  increase  in  terms  of 
training  and  leadership  abilities.  The  best  way  to  hone 
your  skills  is  through  training.  As  the  Army  pares  down 
to  an  ever-leaner,  ever-meaner  fighting  machine,  our 
recruiters  will  find  that  NCOES  is  the  key  to  being 
prepared  for  the  requirements  imposed  by  force  modern- 
ization. 

Preparing  for  the  future  force  modernization  means 
that  we  here  in  USAREC  will  see  fewer  recruiters,  but 
the  numbers  that  remain  will  be  of  the  highest  quality.  As 
the  Army’s  need  for  quality  increases,  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  the  Army’s  recruiters  have  to  be  on  top  of  the 
situation. 

RJ:  Can  you  give  an  example  of  how  social  changes 
and  force  modernization  will  affect  recruiters? 

Wheeler:  An  example  — take  the  area  of  computers. 
Ten  years  ago,  only  computer  whiz  kids  knew  anything 
about  how  they  worked  and  what  they  could  do.  Now  you 
see  a personal  computer  on  almost  every  desk. 
Recruiters,  whose  job  is  people-oriented,  must  have  a 
baseline  knowledge  of  computers  just  to  have  access  to 
all  the  information  that  they  need.  We  expect  to  see  a leap 
in  technology  here  in  USAREC,  and  arecruiter  who  can’t 
cut  it  with  that  technology  is  not  going  to  be  as  effective 
in  the  job.  Not  only  that,  but  recruiters  will  find  applicants 
out  there  who  know  more  that  they  do!  So  recruiters  need 
to  stay  on  top. 

RJ:  How  will  the  continued  emphasis  on  quality  by 
GEN  Sullivan  affect  USAREC? 

Wheeler:  With  increasing  technology  and  decreasing 
defense  dollars,  recruiters  will  be  required  to  be  increas- 
ingly effective.  Each  person  coming  into  the  Army  will 
have  to  be  quality.  Every  time  we  lose  a training  seat, 
that’s  wasted  defense  dollars.  Keeping  an  applicant  in  the 
DEP  or  keeping  a recruit  on  in  basic  training  costs  money 
— just  keeping  someone  for  less  than  179  days  costs  a 
lot  of  money.  Our  statistics  show  that  when  we 
renegotiate  a contract  with  a DEP  member,  chances  are 
50:50  that  we  will  lose  that  young  person  as  a DEP  loss. 
So  why  do  we  renegotiate  if  we  know  we  lose  50  percent 
of  those  renegotiated  DEP  members?  Why  do  it?  It’s  not 
cost-effective. 

RJ:  How  much  quality  is  enough? 

Wheeler:  That’s  hard  to  say,  but  the  answer  lies  some- 
where in  the  fact  that,  as  an  organization,  progress  will 


always  make  us  more  effective.  The  world  is  changing 
and  we’ve  got  to  keep  up.  How  many  of  us  could  have 
predicted  what  happened  last  August,  when  Saddam 
Hussein  invaded  Kuwait?  Our  recruiters  have  done  a 
magnificent  job  in  penetrating  the  high-grad  and  quality 
markets  — the  results  of  that  penetration  showed  in  the 
desert  this  last  February.  As  an  example,  there  is  a direct 
correlation  between  higher  AFQT  scores  and  a higher 
SCUD  kill  rate  for  our  Patriot  missile  crews. 

As  we  go  through  the  decade  of  the  90s,  we  may  be 
redefining  quality.  We  may  see  the  day  when  we  will  no 
longer  accept  any  applicants  who  aren’t  I-IllA  and  with 
a high  school  diploma  or  above  education.  There  may 
well  be  increased  aptitude  scores.  We  may  find  that  there 
will  be  a stronger  emphasis  on  standards,  both  physical 
and  moral.  Applicants  who  have  no  moral  problems 
display  a heightened  indicator  of  their  future  success  in 
the  Army.  On  balance  right  now  we’re  doing  a good  job, 
but  in  the  future  we  may  see  no  waivers  at  all.  We  will 
have  to  take  fewer  risks  with  the  expenditure  of  accession 
and  training  dollars. 

We  here  at  USAREC 
don’t  know  yet  what  our 
exact  role  is  going  to  be, 
but  we  must  be  ready  to 
provide  quality  in  any 
category.  1 suspect  that 
we  will  continue  to  see  an 
increased  emphasis  on  the 
Reserve,  which  served  so 
well  in  Desert  Storm. 
Standards  for  the  Reserve 
will  probably  increase. 

The  Reserve  will  have  its  best  quality  ever  this  year. 
For  non-prior  service,  we  will  put  in  67  percent  1-lllAs, 
94-95  percent  with  high  school  diplomas.  Our  prior  ser- 
vice applicants  are  all  top  drawer.  In  the  future  for  US  AR, 
we  will  probably  see  increased  incentives  so  that  we  can 
exceed  this  year’s  quality  marks  and  bring  our  US  AR  Cat 
IV  down  to  a level  of  invisibility. 

GEN  Sullivan  has  commented  that  the  reshaping  of  the 
Army  is  one  of  the  most  significant  challenges  that  we 
will  face  in  our  service  careers  outside  of  combat.  He 
said,  “The  major  challenge  is  to  go  through  this  period  of 
change  while  still  maintaining  our  edge  on  the  bat- 
tlefield.” 

The  world  today  is  full  of  tensions  and  areas  of  poten- 
tial conllict.  Our  “lane  of  responsibility”  here  in 
USAREC  is  to  recruit  quality  soldiers  today  and  quality 
soldiers  tomorrow,  because  we  in  the  Army  never  know 
when  our  country  will  call  on  us  to  do  what  we  did  in 
Operation  Just  Cause  and  Desert  Storm.  The  import  of 
what  we’re  doing  today  and  tomorrow  in  our  recruiting 
lane  will  have  a direct  bearing  on  the  Army  of  the  future. 
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The  Station  Commanders  Course 


Where 

sergeants  are 
commanders 


The  soldiers  filed  into  the  room  for  their 
briefing  on  the  exercise  which  would  begin 
shortly.  This  exercise  would  test  their  leader- 
ship skills  and  their  ability  to  perform  their  jobs 
under  pressure. 

Sound  familiar?  Training  is  no  different  for  recruiters 
who  are  attending  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  School’s 
Station  Commander  Course  at  Fort  Beniamin  Harrison, 
Ind. 

Walking  up  to  the  third  floor  of  Building  1 and  down 
the  long  corridor  through  the  Recruiting  School,  a visitor 
can  sense  that  it’s  a hub  of  continuous  activity  similar  to 
walking  around  the  headquarters  of  an  ongoing  training 
exercise  operation. 

Excitement,  anxiety  and  tension  can  be  seen  in  the 
students  who  are  here  for  the  station  commander  course. 
They  role-play  their  sales  presentation  scenarios,  using 
the  desks  and  phones  in  the  “live  recruiting  station  en- 
vironments.” The  watchful  eye  of  the  video  cameras 
captures  their  performance  on  film,  to  be  critiqued  later 
by  instructors. 

At  the  course,  station  commanders  learn  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  how  to  lead,  manage  and  train  their 
station  personnel  to  successfully  accomplish  the  mission, 
“making  box”  every  month,  said  SFC  Lorinzo  Foxworth, 


the  non-commissioned  officer  in  charge  of  the  station 
commander  course.  They  study  the  basics  and  then  prac- 
tice the  techniques  by  role-playing  with  their  counter- 
parts in  exercises  designed  to  hone  their  leadership  and 
management  skills. 

“Do  they  have  the  tenacity  to  go  in  there  and  take 
charge  of  their  stations?”  “Can  they  gain  the  respect  of 
the  recruiters  and  deal  with  varying  personalities  within 
their  stations?"  The  answers  to  these  questions  help 
measure  a station  commander’s  leadership  skills,  noted 
Foxworth. 

“We  need  station  commanders  who  can  read,  write, 
chew  bubble  gum,  walk  and  talk  all  at  the  same  time,”  he 
said.  “The  station  commanders  course  is  tough  because 
it  puts  the  individual  in  the  situation  where  he  has  to  make 
a decision  on  the  spot.” 


The  good  station  commander: 

□ Leads  by  example 

a Ensures  standards  are  being  met 

□ Serves  as  mentor,  role  model  and 
primary  trainer 
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The  front  line  for  these  station  commanders  will  be  the 
door  of  the  recruiting  station  that  is  open  to  the  public 
five  and  six  days  a week,  all  year  long.  Even  though  the 
battleground  is  different,  these  soldiers  also  come  under 
fire. 

To  effectively  put  out  the  “fires”  that  could  affect  the 
success  of  their  station,  real-life  situations,  such  as  con- 
ducting daily  performances  reviews  with  their  recruiters 
and  critiquing  sales  presentation,  are  simulated  during 
the  last  three  days  of  the  three-week  course.  The 
“STACEX”  or  station  commander  exercise  is  the  cul- 
mination of  the  course. 

Before  they  can  become  station  commanders, 
recruiters  have  to  successfully  complete  a series  of 
hurdles  that  test  them  on  their  mental  and  physical  com- 
petence. By  the  time  they  participate  in  STACEX,  they 
have  had  the  training  it  takes  to  pass  this  final  test, 
Foxworth  explained. 

There  are  few  places  in  the  Army  where  sergeants  are 
called  commanders. 

“Station  commanders  are  tasked  to  command  that  sta- 
tion. Their  role  is  important  to  the  overall  success  of  the 
station,”  said  MSG  Gene  Tumbarello,  Advanced 
Recruiting  Deparunent. 

A station  commander  is  responsible  for  the  station’s 
soldiers.  They  lead  by  example,  ensure  standards  are 
being  met  and  serve  as  mentors,  role  models  and  the 
primary  trainers  for  the  soldiers  assigned  to  them,  accord- 
ing to  SGM  Joseph  Quig,  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  School. 

It  is  more  difficult  for  the  station  commander  to  build 
small  group  cohesion  when  soldiers  are  closer  in  rank. 
The  station  commander’s  communication  skills  need  to 
be  more  developed  through  active  listening  techniques. 
They  have  to  be  better  communicators  and  listeners  to 
determine  the  wants  and  needs  of  their  recruiters  and 
applicants,  explained  Quig. 

Good  station  commanders 
will  continually  inspect  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  recruiters  to 
determine  the  soldiers’  physical 
and  emotional  well-being. 
Clothes  not  fitting  properly, 
bags  under  the  eyes,  and  so  forth 
are  signs  that  a recruiter  may  be 
having  problems,  Foxworth  ex- 
plained. 

“Are  the  problems  personal  or  professional?  What 
kind  of  corrective  action  needs  to  be  taken?”  These  are 
questions  a good  station  commander  asks  when  looking 
at  a recruiter’s  appearance  and  checking  his  tools  and 
work  plan. 

Recruiters’  resources,  enlistment  packets,  planning 
guide  and  school  folder  should  be  checked  by  the  station 
commanders,  Foxworth  continued. 

“Will  they  be  able  to  find  the  problems  with  these 


resources  in  their  stations?  Can  they  handle  the  stress  and 
pressure  of  being  a station  commander?”  The  answers  to 
these  questions  help  the  station  commander  course  per- 
sonnel determine  how  well  these  students  can  quickly 
identify  potential  problems  that  affect  their  soldiers’  per- 
formance and  the  overall  success  of  the  station , according 
to  Foxworth. 


Good  station 
commanders  will 
continually  inspect 
their  recruiters  for 
physical  and 
emotional  well-being 


“Everything  that  happens  or  fails  to  happen  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  station  commander  within  that  sta- 
tion,” he  said. 

The  course  is  geared  to  make  them  successful,  put 
them  in  a positive  mode  and  go  into  the  station 
commander’s  position  and  take  charge  of  a station,  he 
added. 

Having  to  operate  at  a higher  level  of  responsibility,  a 
station  commander  must  be  pro-active  and  be  able  to 
monitor  the  progress  of  each  recruiter’s  applicant  from 
contact  to  contract  to  accomplish  the  mission,  Foxworth 
noted. 

“We  want  to  continue  to  make  the  course  challenging. 
We  will  always  try  and  look  at  new  things  to  help  the 
soldiers  out  in  the  field  to  make  their  job  easier  handling 
the  challenges  and  stress  of  being  a station  commander,” 
Foxworth  said. 

“It  has  to  come  from  the  heart.  They  must  have  some 
moral  conviction  that  they  want  to  do  this  job.” 

Indianapolis  native  SFC  Thomas  Gimlich  recently 
converted  to  be  a professional  recruiter  and  graduated 
from  the  station  commander  course.  He  says  recruiting 
allows  him  the  freedom  and  the  motivation  to  “make  his 
own  destiny.” 

“I  love  the  Army.  You  have  to  feel  that  way  to  be 
successful  recruiter,”  said  Gimlich,  Bucyrus  station  com- 
mander. 

Sitting  in  the  briefing  room,  soldiers  in  the  Army  are 
prepared  to  go  to  their  jobs  to  accomplish  the  overall 
mission.  It’s  no  different  whether  the  soldier  is  a recruiter, 
a station  commander  or  an  infantryman  — each  job  is  still 
vital  to  the  overall  mission  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

JoAdail  Stephenson,  Columbus  A&PA 
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Family  support  groups 


Taking  care 
of  their  own 


In  the  beginning  there  was  one  energetic  and 
determined  person.  Now  there  are  many  en- 
thusiastic and  willing  people.  These  people 
want  to  start  a productive  family  support  group, 
but  it  takes  more  than  willingness  and  deter- 
mination — it  takes  planning. 

A family  support  group  can  be  defined  as  members  of 
a social  support  network  that  help  one  another  feel  cared 
for  and  a part  of  a group  with  mutual  obligations.  There 
are  many  problems  and  issues  facing  recruiters  and  their 
families,  and  a family  support  group  can  help  solve  those 
problems.  “If  someone  knows  there’s  a problem  and 
they’re  not  willing  to  do  anything  to  resolve  the  problem , 
then  they’re  part  of  the  problem,”  stated  Ruth  Cobbett  of 
the  Personnel  Directorate,  HQ  USAREC. 

A family  support  group  should  start  with  a planning 
committee.  This  committee  will  usually  consist  of  a 
commanding  officer,  support  staff  representative,  a 
recruiter  and  a volunteer  family  member.  The  job  of  the 
planning  committee  is  to  “get  the  ball  rolling.” 


They  should  first  establish  goals  and  objectives.  The 
basic  goals  of  a support  group  are  social  support,  com- 
munication system,  and  family  activities.  The  committee 
may  then  develop  a survey.  Each  member  of  the  unit  may 
not  have  the  same  concerns,  and  a survey  will  establish 
what  the  majority  needs  or  expectations  are  for  the  entire 
unit  in  order  to  concentrate  efforts  in  those  areas. 

Once  the  survey  is  complete,  they  can  establish  a 
convenient  first  meeting  time  and  place.  The  committee 
should  then  mail  personal  invitation  letters  to  each 
spouse.  Directions  to  the  meeting  place  may  also  be 


It  takes  more  than 
willingness  and  deter- 
mination — it  takes 
planning. 
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enclosed. 

Now  the  committee  can  work  on  an  agenda  for  the  first 
meeting.  The  agenda  should  consist  of  issues  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  duties  to  be  completed  at  the  first  meeting.  An 
added  recommendation  for  the  planning  committee  is  to 
develop  a “gimmick,”  something  that  will  spark  interest 
to  attend  the  first  meeting.  Gimmicks  can  be  pins,  door 
prizes,  etc.  “I  have  had  volunteers  and  spouses  come  to 
my  home  for  pizza  in  order  to  open  doors  and  build 
relationships,”  said  MAJ  Hans  M.  Toecker  of  the  Nash- 
ville Battalion. 

The  family  support  group  members  should  jointly 
establish  ground  rules  for  future  meetings  and  group 
activities  to  ensure  the  goals  will  be  met.  All  members  of 
the  group  should  know  this  is  a volunteer  organization, 
NOT  mandatory.  The  focal  point  is  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  family  support  group. 

The  family  support  group  belongs  to  all  the  family 
members,  but  there  needs  to  be  a leader  to  facilitate  the 
group  not  to  stifle  them  by  making  decisions  for  all.  “We 
believe  in  the  recruiters  and  understand  what  they’re 
going  through,  but  we  also  must  remember  what  the 
families  are  dealing  with,”  said  Clarissia  Telepak, 
Cleveland  Battalion  Family  Support  Group  repre- 
sentative. 

Remember,  one  meeting  does  not  a family  support 
group  make.  “Our  first  few  meetings  had  little  support, 
but  the  last  one  turned  out  to  be  the  best,”  explained  Lori 
Stewart,  Sacramento  Battalion  Family  Support  Group 
representative.  During  the  first  meeting,  the  planning 
committee  should  introduce  themselves,  explain  the  pur- 
pose and  goals  of  the  group  and  ask  the  family  members 
to  fill  out  data  cards  to  initially  get  them  involved. 

Data  card  information  should  consist  of  name,  address, 
phone  number,  children,  special  needs,  etc.  Also,  the 
committee  should  ask  the  family  members  what  activities 


The  family  support 
group  members 
should  jointly  estab- 
lish ground  rules  for 
meetings  and  ac- 
tivities, to  ensure  their 
goals  will  be  met. 


they  wish  to  be  involved  with,  such  as  the  newsletter, 
sponsorship  welcome  committee,  special  event,  plan- 
ning, telephoning  and  clerical  support.  Each  family  mem- 


ber will  bring  different  talents  and  skills  to  the  group,  so 
support  groups  should  utilize  them.  The  group  may  also 
want  to  think  about  fund-raising  ideas.  “We’ve  had  bake 
sales  and  car  washes  to  raise  money  for  our  group,” 
mentioned  Clarissia  Telepak. 

Commanders  may  be  skeptical  of  family  support 
groups,  but  become  more  receptive  when  they  realize  the 
benefits  the  group  provides  to  the  unit  and  the  mission. 

Family  support  groups  must  comply  with  the  Private 
Organization  regulation,  AR  210-1,  and  Standards  of 
Conduct,  AR  600-50. 

Remember,  starting  a family  support  group  is  not 
always  going  to  be  easy.  Clarissia  Telepak  stated,  “Keep 
trying.  If  you’ve  got  the  backing  of  your  battalion,  you 
can  succeed.”  MAJ  Toecker  said,  “Most  important  is  to 
build  relation.ships  with  the  family  members  and  keep 
plugging  away.” 

Contact  your  battalion  S-1  to  obtain  more  information 
about  your  local  family  support  group  or  to  start  a group 
in  your  area.  Lori  Stewart  said,  “It  only  takes  one  person.” 
Good  luck! 

Vernetta  Graham,  /?J  staff 
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The  Test 


1.  Recruiters  will  visit  each  priority  A school  a mini- 
mum of each  month. 

a.  four  times 

b.  two  times 

c.  onetime 

d.  three  times 

2.  Senior  males  TSC  l-IIIA  and  l-IIIB  will  be  contacted 

working  days  after  receiving  ASVAB 

results. 

a.  3 

b.  5 

c.  10 

d.  14 

3.  One  hundred  percent  of  male  seniors  must  be 

contacted  by 

a.  30  November 

b.  31  January 

c.  31  December 

d.  28  February 

4.  Recruiters  will  provide  enlistees  an  orientation  on 

contractually  guaranteed  Army  programs  to  each  DEP 
and  DTP  member  not  earlier  than work- 
ing days  and  not  later  than working  days 

following  enlistment. 

a.  5;  2 

b. 3;7 

c. 2;5 

d. 3;10 

5.  200-C  Cards  on  individuals  who  are  members  of 

the  RA  DEP  will  be  maintained  in  Division , 

Daily  Suspense  file,  In  order  to  ensure  proper  DEP  fol- 
low up. 

a.  IV 

b.  II 

c.  Ill 

d.  I 

6.  RS  Commanders  will  accompany  their  recruiters 
to  their  assigned  schools  at  least  once  each  school 
year. 

a.  True 

b.  False 

7.  Each  DEP  and  DTP  enlistee  will  be  provided  with 
copies  of  USAREC  FM  512. 

a.  3 

b.  2 

c.  5 

d.  4 

8.  IRR  soldiers  whose  remaining  IRR  obligation  is 
not  sufficient  to  qualify  for  the  USAR  PST  option  must 


extend  their  current  obligation  or  immediately  reenlist 
for or years. 

a.  1;2 

b.  3;  4 

c.  2;  3 

d.  4;  5 

9.  All  control  numbers  issued  by  the  USAREC 

liaison  team  will  be  valid  for  only days  from 

the  date  of  issue. 

a.  3 

b.  5 

c.  7 

d.  10 

10.  When  should  high  school  folders  be  initiated? 

a.  May 

b.  June 

c.  July 

d.  August 

11.  By  which  month  should  75  percent  of  assigned 
male  graduates  be  contacted? 

a.  January 

b.  March 

c.  May 

d.  July 

12.  An  applicant  should  be  allowed  at  least 

minutes  and  no  more  than 

minutes  to  complete  the  EST. 

a.  20:30 

b.  15:20 

c.  30:40 

d.  45:60 

13.  Recruiters  as  a minimum  will  make  five  grad  or 
senior  male  appointments  (GSM)  and  one  grad 
(female)  appointment  per  week. 

a.  True 

b.  False 

14.  Telephone  prospecting  will  be  accomplished  at  a 

minimum  of hours  a week. 

a.  10 

b.  8 

c.  5 

d.  3 

15.  School  LRL  will  be  maintained  in  three-ring 
binders  which  will  contain  the  current  FY  and  three 
previous  years  (separated  by  year). 

a.  True 

b.  False 

(Answers  to  this  month’s  test  appear  on  the  inside 

back  cover.) 
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The  way  I see  it 

Vision  implies  change.  Change  is  upon  us.  We  are  better  off  to  participate  in  change  and  to  help 
shape  it  than  to  be  dragged  along  by  change.  You  can  help  shape  the  future  and  make  it  better. 

You  know  your  job  better  than  anyone.  What  are  your  ideas  for  improving  operations?  Share 
them  on  the  space  below  and  mail  this  according  to  the  instruction  on  the  back  of  this  form, 
postage  free.  Please  be  as  detailed  as  possible  when  citing  examples  for  improvement. 

Recruiters,  support  staff  and  family  members  are  encouraged  to  use  this  space  to  voice  ideas  and 
concerns.  If  you  desire  a direct  response  to  your  comments  or  suggestions,  please  include  your 
name  and  address.  Names  are  not  required. 


Teamwork:  Working  together  as  a team  we  can  accomplish  more  than  working  as  individuals. 
Share  your  vision  for  the  future  of  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command.  All  forms  are  mailed  to  and 
received  directly  by  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  Chief  of  Staff,  Fort  Sheridan,  iil. 

HQ  USAREC  Fm  1825, 1 Jan  91 
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Fold  here  second  and  secure  with  tape 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
HEADQUARTERS 

U.S.  ARMY  RECRUITING  COMMAND 
FORT  SHERIDAN,  ILLINOIS  60037-6000 


OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  600  FORT  SHERIDAN,  IL 
POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  U.S.  ARMY  RECRUITING  COMMAND 


NO  POSTAGE 
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UNITED  STATES 
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U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command 
ATTN:  RCCS  (Chief  of  Staff) 
Fort  Sheridan,  IL  60037-6020 
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Army  thinks  some 
of  its  techniques 
might  work  in 
pubiic  schools 


by  Peter  Copeland 
Scripps  Howard  News  Service 

FT.  BENNING,  Ga.  — Good  leaders  in  the  Army 
regard  themselves  not  only  as  warriors  but  also  as 
teachers,  and  they  might  have  a thing  or  two  to  teach 
schools  about  education. 

Most  of  the  Army’s  new  recruits  are  products  of 
America’s  public  schools  — 90  percent  are  high  school 
graduates  — and  Army  leaders  say  the  caliber  of  recruits 
is  higher  than  ever,  largely  because  the  Army  can  choose 
from  willing,  motivated  volunteers. 

Still,  Army  trainers  have  a few  complaints  about 
America’s  schools. 

When  new  recruits  arrive  here  at  the  “Home  of  the 
Infantry”  for  basic  training,  many  of  them  lack  self 
discipline,  they  are  loners  who  aren’t  used  to  working 
with  others,  and  worst  of  all  for  the  Army,  they  are 
out-of-shape  “couch  potatoes.” 

The  schools  are  only  part  of  the  problem.  Army 
trainers  said,  and  parents  get  much  of  the  blame. 

“The  schools  actually  do  a pretty  good  job  in  trying  to 
teach,  but  I wish  parents  could  learn  something  from  the 
Army,”  said  Capt.  James  Rice,  an  instructor  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Infantry  School. 

“Far  too  many  parents  expect  the  school  to  be  the 
discipline  standard,  and  that  detracts  from  the  other 
people  who  want  to  learn,”  Rice  said. 

Even  some  of  the  recruits  complained  that  school  was 
too  easy  and  boring,  and  they  seemed  exhilarated  to  be 
challenged  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

One  18-year-old  private,  exhausted  and  filthy  after 


calisthenics,  road  marching  and  shooting  an  M-16  rifle 
under  the  hot  Georgia  sun,  gushed:  “We  learn  more  in  a 
half  an  hour  here  than  we  did  all  day  in  high  school.” 

Civilian  and  military  educators  say  that  some  of  the 
Army’s  teaching  techniques  could  be  used  in  public 
schools,  but  the  Army  has  several  advantages  over  the 
schools. 

Elaine  Livingston,  chief  of  staff  and  faculty  develop- 
ment at  the  Infantry  School,  said,  “With  the  public 
schools,  students  can  choose  not  to  learn  or  they  can 
choose  to  learn.  If  they  choose  not  to  learn  in  the  Army, 
they  don’t  progress.  In  the  school  system,  they  progress 
regardless.” 

Army  trainers  are  appalled  by  the  lack  of  physical 
fitness  among  the  new  recruits. 

“These  are  18-year-old  males  and  females  who  do  not 
have  the  strength  to  do  their  duties,”  said  Lt.  Col.  Mike 
McDavid,  chief  of  course  development  for  the  Infantry 
School.  “There  are  a lot  of  couch  potatoes.” 

The  fitness  level  of  the  recruits  is  so  low  that  in  one 
group  of  48  new  arrivals,  only  three  could  do  the  required 
48  sit-ups,  32  push-ups  and  run  two  miles  in  under  17 
minutes,  said  Sgt.  First  Class  Bill  Mulryan,  their  drill 
sergeant. 

Nor  are  the  new  recruits  used  to  working  together. 
“There  are  a lot  of  loners  out  there  today,  a lot  of  people 
who  don’t  rely  on  anybody  else,”  said  Staff  Sgt.  Donald 
Nauck,  a drill  sergeant  instructor. 

“We  teach  that  you  need  to  rely  on  your  buddy,”  Nauck 
said.  “Your  battle  buddy  might  be  the  one  covering  you 
the  next  day.” 

Thomas  Edwards,  who  helps  design  Army  training  at 
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the  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  at  Fort  Monroe, 
Va.,  is  in  regular  contact  with  the  nearby  public  schools. 

That  is  because  his  children  — aged  8,  10  and  12  — 
are  enrolled  in  the  Virginia  schools.  Edwards  is  en- 
couraged that  those  schools  are  using  some  of  the  same 
techniques  used  by  the  Army,  especially  the  creation  of 
standards  that  all  students  must  achieve. 

“Their  schools  are  excellent,”  Edwards  said.  “Could 
they  be  better?  Absolutely. 

“I  don’t  think  they  challenge  the  kids  to  do  as  well  as 
they  could,”  he  said.  “What  we  have  learned  from  the 
Army  is  that  once  you  have  set  a standard,  achieve  it  and 
then  raise  it.  You  can  ask  children  to  learn  more  and  they 
will  achieve  it.” 

Nancy  Kochuk,  a spokeswoman  for  the  National 
Education  Association,  an  education  union  with  2 million 


to  teach  to  the  test.  If  you  had  one  test,  you  would  have 
a real  narrow  range  of  things  you  would  be  teaching,”  Ms. 
Kochuk  said. 

If  teachers  in  the  Army  can’t  get  their  students  to  pass 
the  tests,  the  teachers  are  removed,  a practice  opposed  by 
civilian  teachers. 

Ms.  Kochuk  asked:  “Why  should  a teacher  from  a 
suburban  upper  middle-class  school  be  judged  as  a better 
teacher  than  one  from  a disadvantaged  neighborhood  just 
because  of  test  scores?” 

But  Chester  Finn  Jr.,  a top  education  advisor  to  the 
White  House,  said  many  of  the  Army ’s  techniques  “make 
a lot  of  sense,”  even  tliough  they  would  be  regarded  as 
radical  by  the  education  establishment. 

Unlike  civilian  schools,  the  Army  has  lined  up  its 
teaching  methods,  curriculum  and  testing.  “They  are  all 


members,  said,  “The  key  point  is  that  the  Army  is  a 
volunteer  program. 

“People  in  the  military  have  an  incentive  to  achieve, 
whereas  with  the  public  schools,  children  are  there  not 
necessarily  by  choice. 

“The  public  schools  let  everyone  in,  and  the  goal  is  to 
bring  them  along  as  far  as  they  can.” 

The  Army  is  more  like  a private  school,  she  said,  with 
entrance  requirements  for  the  students  and  more 
homogenous  backgrounds  for  the  teachers. 

Regarding  the  Army’s  favorite  disciplinary  tool,  the 
push-up,  Ms.  Kochuk  said,  “I  don’t  think  push-ups  or 
exercise  would  motivate  people  to  learn.” 

Discipline  in  some  public  schools  has  gone  way 
beyond  push-ups.  “It  is  not  the  old-fashioned  discipline 
problem  that  you  talk  too  much  or  chew  gum.  Now  it  is 
kids  bringing  guns  to  school,”  she  said. 

Rigidly  standardized  tests,  like  the  ones  favored  by  the 
Army,  are  being  debated  in  the  public  schools,  and  many 
teachers  are  opposed. 

“Teachers  are  quite  up-front  that  they  are  being  asked 


marching  to  the  beat  of  the  same  drummer.  Most  states 
and  school  don’t  do  that,”  Finn  said. 

The  civilian  schools,  unlike  the  Army,  also  lack  clear 
goals  for  students,  a way  of  measuring  those  goals  and  a 
system  to  reward  or  punish  teachers,  said  Finn,  who 
recently  published  a book  on  reforming  the  schools  called 
“We  Must  Take  Charge.” 

“All  the  logic  in  military  education  system,  you  don’t 
find  in  regular  education  system,  and  it  is  regarded  as 
heresy,”  Finn  said. 

Finn  cautioned,  however,  that  “there  is  probably  a limit 
to  the  degree  that  this  way  of  thinking  can  be  infused  into 
regular  education. 

“You  get  to  a point  where  you  are  into  creative  think- 
ing, writing  poems,  painting  pictures,”  Finn  said.  “You 
probably  can’t  teach  it  the  way  the  Army  teaches  it,  the 
’mimic  me’  way.  You  arc  trying  to  teach  subtler 
qualities.” 

(Peter  Copeland  covers  the  Pentagon  for  Scripps 
Howard  News  Service.) 
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Successful 


USAR  recruiter  used  ACF  herself, 
shares  experience 
to  convince  others 
of  Army  benefits 

U.S.ARMY 

RESERVE 


Florence  E.  Carbaugh  has  a message  for  you  and 
you  better  listen  to  her.  She  wants  to  tell  you 
about  being  successful. 

“To  be  successful  you’ve  got  to  be  goal-oriented,  and 
the  Army  can  help  you  achieve  that.  I’m  living  proof,” 
said  Carbaugh,  a USAR  recruiter  with  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Recruiting  Station,  Wilkes-Barre  Company. 

Carbaugh  joined  the  Army  in  1976  to  become  a 

laboratory 
specialist.  After 
her  four-year  en- 
listment, she  took 
advantage  of  the 
Army’s  GI  Bill, 
earning  a double 
major  in  physical 
education  and  in 
health  and  a 
double  minor  in 
biology  and  in  ex- 
ercise physiology 
from  the  Univer- 


sity of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro. 

“The  Army  promised  to  provide  me  with  the  means  to 
earn  a degree  if  I provided  them  with  four  years  of 
service.  I took  it  and  ran!  But  I came  away  with  more  than 
just  a degree.  The  Army  taught  me  to  set  a goal  and  then 
how  to  achieve  it.  My  time  in  the  Army  taught  me  how 
to  believe  in  me.  Now,  as  a recruiter,  I want  to  share  my 
experiences  with  young  people  and  show  them  the 
benefits  and  opportunities  the  Army  can  offer,”  she  said. 

In  May  1988  Carbaugh  decided  to  become  a Reserve 
Recruiter.  She’s  been  so  successful,  she  was  chosen  as 
the  1990  Reserve  Recruiter  of  the  Year  for  central  Pen- 
nsylvania. 

“My  success  comes  from  my  ability  to  overcome  an 
individual’s  reasons  for  not  joining  the  Army.  Once  I 
dispel  the  stereotypes  of  the  Army  of  20  years  ago,  it  gets 
a litUe  easier.  When  I show  them  how  they  can  benefit 
from  our  high-tech  training  and  they  realize  what  today’s 
Army  really  is  like,  then  I’ve  caught  their  attention,”  said 
Carbaugh. 

Carbaugh  enjoys  recruiting  because  it  allows  her  to 
work  directly  with  young  people. 


‘My  time  in 
the  Army 
taught  me 
howto 
beiieve  in 
me’ 
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At  right,  SGT  Florence  E.  Carbaugh,  Scranton 
Reserve  recruiter,  doing  what  she  does  best,  talks 
with  Mark  Refice  about  opportunities  in  the  Army 
Reserve.  Refice,  a former  soldier,  plans  to  re-enlist 
in  the  Army  as  a Reservist  specializing  in  physical 

or  respiratory  therapy. 

“When  I first  decided  to  try  recruiting  I had  some 
doubts,  because  after  spending  four  years  in  college 
preparing  myself  to  mold  young  minds  through  teaching, 
and  as  a recruiter  I didn’t  think  I was  going  to  get  a chance 
to  use  that  training.  But  then  I realized  I was  still  going 
to  be  working  with  education,  in  high  schools  and  secon- 
dary schools,  and  with  young  people.  My  tools  are  just  a 
little  different,”  Carbaugh  said. 

Carbaugh  visits  gym,  English,  health  and  study  hall 
classes  to  talk  about  Army  opportunities.  Twice  a year 
for  a two-week  period,  she  works  with  the  University  of 
Scranton  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC) 
Department,  interfacing  with  freshman  classes. 

“1  still  have  lesson  plans,  I still  have  to  review  and 
evaluate  my  classes,  but  1 don’t  have  to  prepare  tests  and 
grade  papers,”  she  continued. 

Last  year  Carbaugh  assisted  17  students  from  the 
University  of  Scranton  in  pursuing  careers  in  the  Army 
Reserve.  Before  her  arrival,  no  Reserve  recruiter  had 
visited  the  campus.  She  made  a conscious  decision  to 
cultivate  good  working  relationship  with  the  school.  She 
thrives  on  seeking  out  educators  and  teachers  to  show 
them  that  they  and  the  Army  have  common  goals  for  their 
students. 

“I  get  many  of  my  contracts  out  of  the  ROTC  depart- 
ment. It  was  very  difficult  initially.  I had  to  follow  strict 
guidelines  on  when  I could  meet  with  them  and  what  1 
could  discuss  with  the  students,  but,  by  being  very  honest 
and  straight-forward  about  the  Army,  everything  fell  into 
place,”  said  Carbaugh. 

Carbaugh  has  cultivated  such  a good  rapport  with  the 
ROTC  department  that  on  Wednesdays  she  comes  wear- 
ing battle  dress  uniform  and  conducts  labs.  She  has 
proven  that  she  has  the  students’  best  interests  at  heart. 


7 believe  that,  to  be 
successful  in  the 
Army  and  in  life, 
you’ve  got  to  be  goal- 
oriented’ 


Now,  anytime  anyone  has  a question  about  the  Army  the 
word  is,  “Go  talk  to  SGT  Carbaugh,  she’ll  set  you 
straight.” 

When  Carbaugh  talks  to  young  people  about  the  Army 
you  can  see  her  commitment  and  belief  in  the  message 
that  she  shares. 

“1  believe  that,  to  be  successful  in  the  Army  and  in  life, 
you’ve  got  to  be  goal-oriented.  Without  set  goals  you 
have  nothing  to  strive  for,  no  accomplishment  to  make 
and  no  way  of  measuring  your  successes.  The  Army  can 
and  will  help  you  get  on  track,”  she  said. 

Carbaugh  added,  “This  is  an  Army  of  educated  sol- 
diers. For  high  school  graduates  who  wish  to  go  on  to 
college,  we  provide  the  means  through  the  Army  College 
Fund,  the  GI  Bill  and  tuition  assistance. 

“1  get  so  much  satisfaction  out  of  my  job.  Seeing  one 
of  my  applicants  just  after  he’s  taken  the  oath  of  enlist- 
ment, 1 get  so  excited  and  thrilled  for  him  because  he’s 
about  to  embark  on  a truly  exciting  and  challenging 
adventure.  I’m  happy  because  he’s  happy.  Now  he  has 
concrete  goals  to  set  and  reach,"  she  said. 

Carbaugh  has  added  one  more  goal  to  her  list  of  many, 
that  is,  to  show  the  young  people  of  Scranton  that  there 
is  something  special  to  this  thing  called  the  Army. 

Yvette  Jardin,  Harrisburg  A&PA 
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Nobody’s  perfect 

Keeping  time 


If  I had  a dime  for  every  time  someone  said  to  me,  “I 
wish  there  were  more  than  24  hours  in  a day,”  I 
would  be  rich.  Most  likely  you’ve  heard  this  complaint 
too,  or  perhaps  you’ve  thought  it  yourself.  Whatever 
the  case,  the  underlying  problem  deals  with  time 
management. 

Time  — a very  ambiguous  concept  to  say  the  least. 
You  often  hear  the  familiar  cliches  regarding  time  such 
as:  “there’s  never  enough  time,”  “if  only  I had  more 
time,”  “the  time  just  slipped  by  me.”  But  you  can 
prevent  time  from  eluding  you.  With  proper  strategies, 
time  can  be  used  efficiently  and  to  your  advantage. 

The  first  step  to  effective  time  management  is  plan- 
ning. Work  time  usually  ranges  anywhere  from  seven 
to  ten  hours  a day.  Before  you  begin  working  on 
projects  for  the  day,  you  need  to  plan  a daily  schedule. 
Set  aside  the  first  ten  minutes  of  the  morning  to  or- 
ganize your  activities  for  the  day.  You  may  think  this 
seems  to  be  a waste  of  valuable  time,  but  actually  it 
helps  to  save  time  in  the  long  run,  especially  when  you 
need  to  meet  an  important  deadline.  This  gives  you  a 
guideline  to  follow,  and  goals  to  achieve. 

Intrinsic  to  planning  is  prioritizing  tasks.  Although 
it  is  tempting  to  finish  the  short  and  simple  tasks  first, 
resist  such  an  urge.  Prioritize  tasks  according  to  impor- 
tance and  date  to  be  completed.  Such  an  arrangement 
lets  you  plan  for  long-term  projects,  and  helps  to  en- 
sure that  nothing  creeps  up  incomplete  at  the  last 
minute. 

After  you’ve  arranged  the  daily  tasks,  set  a time- 
frame  in  which  to  complete  them.  In  addition,  allow 
extra  time  for  each  activity.  Unexpected  emergencies 
occasionally  occur,  so  if  they  do,  you  should  have 
some  “buffer”  time  available  to  compensate.  Just  as 
you  get  annoyed  when  you  have  to  wait  in  the  recep- 
tion area  for  two  hours  because  the  doctor  scheduled 
all  the  appointments  back-to-back,  it  is  equally  annoy- 
ing when  you  don’t  finish  a project  because  you  under- 


estimated the  needed  time,  and  your  ability  to  handle 
all  your  duties.  Give  yourself  extra  time  to  complete 
projects  to  assure  that  not  only  are  they  done  on  time, 
but  are  also  perfect. 

Another  important,  but  seldom  mentioned  fact  to 
remember  is  that  you  must  be  realistic.  You  can  only 
do  so  much  each  day.  It  is  not  a crime  to  leave  un- 
finished work  on  your  desk  at  night  as  long  as  you 
know  it  will  be  done  when  needed.  Though  it  is  tempt- 
ing to  rush  through  every  project  in  one  day  so  you  can 
relax  the  next,  this  only  leads  to  physical  and  mental  ex- 
haustion, plus  tasks  that  appear  sloppy,  inadequate  and 
hastily  done.  Unless  you  are  self-employed,  chances 
are  you  have  co-workers  whom  share  your  respon- 
sibilities. Don’t  take  on  too  much.  Let  your  co-workers 
help  you.  A good  worker  and  leader  is  someone  who 
knows  and  is  comfortable  with  their  own  capacities, 
and  can  delegate  work  accordingly  to  meet  the  desired 
end. 

Effective  time  management  serves  as  a fool-proof 
method  for  achieving  your  goals.  It  prevents  waste  and 
promotes  a working  environment  that  is  less  stressful 
and  more  efficient.  Besides  being  useful  in  your  profes- 
sional life,  these  tools  carry  over  into  personal  life  and 
can  provide  a guide  for  getting  the  most  out  of  your 
leisure  time  too. 

To  summarize  the  best  ideas  on  time  management: 

■ Set  10  minutes  aside  to  organize  the  day,  every 
day. 

■ Prioritize  your  tasks. 

B Allow  sufficient  time  to  complete  both  long-term 
and  short-term  projects. 

■ Leave  some  free  time  to  use  as  a “buffer”  in  case 
an  emergency  arises. 

■ Be  realistic.  Don’t  demand  too  much  from  your- 
self or  your  co-workers.  Remember:  Nobody’s 
perfect! 

Mary  Schultze,  staff 
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Home  Fires 


Unleaded 

children 


rogress  has  not  changed  the  threat  of  lead 
poisoning  — many  people  assume  lead  is  no 
longer  a danger  to  health  since  recent  legislation 
has  sought  to  eliminate  many  lead  sources  in  the 
environment.  But  lead  is  highly  toxic  and  can 
cause  serious  health  complications,  even  in 
minute  quantities. 

Most  care  to  children  who  have  high  blood  levels  of 
lead  is  aimed  at  curing  illness  after  exposure.  However, 
the  National  Safety  Council  urges  parents  to  prevent  lead 
poisoning  and  exposure  to  high  lead  levels  before  their 
children  suffer  irreversible  consequences. 

Lead  poisoning  usually  occurs  when  children  eat  old 
paint  chips,  plaster,  soil  or  dirt.  Children  also  ingest  lead 
when  they  put  into  their  mouths  hands  or  toys  that  have 
lead  dust  on  them. 

Even  low  levels  of  lead  exposure  in  childhood  are 
associated  with  central  nervous  system  malfunction  in 
young  adulthood.  Usually  this  condition  appears  once  the 
child  enters  school.  Lead  poisoning  is  the  most  common 
serious  childhood  disease,  affecting  all  races  and 
economic  groups.  It  is  especially  damaging  for  children 
under  seven  years  of  age,  since  their  bodies  are  still 
developing.  They  absorb  lead  ten  times  more  easily  than 
adults,  and  are  frequently  exposed  to  more  lead  than 
adults.  Strangely,  most  children  with  lead  poisoning 
never  look  sick. 

Lead  is  directly  related  to  decreased  intelligence, 
defects  in  hearing  and  language  functioning,  lowered 
immune  responsiveness  and  reproductive  problems. 
Learning  disabilities  and  poor  academic  performance 
also  result  from  lead  exposure:  short  attention  spans  and 
behavior  disorders  are  common. 

The  National  Safety  Council  recommends  that  parents 
take  these  steps  to  help  protect  their  children  from  lead 
poisoning: 

■ Teach  children  not  to  chew  on  painted  surfaces  or 
eat  paint  chips. 


■ Warn  them  not  to  eat  soil  or  dirt. 

■ Wash  objects  that  children  often  put  in  their 
mouths. 

■ Wash  children’s  hands  before  they  eat  and,  when 
they  are  old  enough,  teach  them  to  always  wash 
their  hands  before  meals. 

■ Wet  mop  floors  and  wash  furniture  and  window 
sills  to  remove  dust. 

■ If  your  house  has  dangerous  lead-based  paint, 
remove  it  and  repaint  with  lead-free  paint.  Many 
homes  built  before  1980  may  contain  lead-based 
paint,  usually  on  the  exteriors  and  on  interior 
wood  trim,  sashes  and  other  non- wall  surfaces. 
CAUTION:  Sanding  and  other  paint-removal 
methods  can  cause  large  quantities  of  lead  to 
become  airborne.  Get  professional  help  or  fol- 
low recommended  paint-removal  techniques. 

Expectant  mothers  should  be  especially  aware  of  any 
lead  sources  in  the  environment  that  may  harm  their 
unborn  babies.  Preparation  for  a new  baby  should  include 
a thorough  cleaning  of  the  home  to  remove  any  peeling 
paint  and/or  lead  dust  that  might  poison  a newborn. 

Childhood  lead  poisoning  can  be  readily  detected  by 
simple  and  inexpensive  screening  techniques,  which 
should  be  administered  once  a year  through  achild’s  sixth 
year.  Consult  your  public  health  department’s  lead  clinic 
or  health  clinic.  Some  communities  may  have  free  screen- 
ings. 

In  addition  to  swallowing  lead  from  paint  chips,  soil, 
etc.,  children  (and  adults)  also  can  ingest  lead  in  water 
and  food.  Lead  can  be  inhaled  in  the  form  of  air-borne 
particles  from  gasoline  additives  and  emissions  from 
nonferrous  smelters  and  battery  manufacturing  plants. 

Strict  legislation  covering  water,  food,  gasoline  and 
technical  uses  of  lead  has  resulted  in  major  reductions  of 
lead  in  the  environment.  Although  these  sources  of  lead 
still  remain  to  some  degree,  they  are  lessening  and  are  not 
considered  significant  daily  hazards  to  most  children. 
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Who’s 

number  one? 


I Superior,  top  of  the  line,  cream 
of  the  crop,  any  way  you  put  it, 
Johnson  City  Recruiting  Company, 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  is  boasting 
that  they’re  “Number  One”  in  the 
USAREC  “Best  of  the  Best” 
awards  campaign. 

According  to  CRT  Guy  Gasser, 
Company  commander,  his  com- 
pany wrote  a whopping  186.4  per- 
cent of  their  mission  during  RSM 
June,  earning  them  the  honor  of 
being  the  only  company  in  2d 
Recruiting  Brigade  to  achieve  the 
“Best  of  the  Best”  title. 

“I  think  this  is  a record  in  this 
battalion,”  stated  Gasser.  “I  don’t 
believe  any  other  company  has 
achieved  this  high  a percentage  for 
one  month.”  And  he  could  be  cor- 
rect, according  to  CPT  Oscar 
Gramling,  Beckley  Battalion  opera- 
tions officer.  “We  have  searched 
the  records  for  the  past  three  years 
and  this  is  the  highest  monthly  per- 
centage we  have  found,”  said 
Gramling. 

Gasser  attributes  the  company’s 
success  to  “the  early  jump  on  the 
1991  seniors.”  Gasser  stated  that  al- 
though it  was  not  the  norm,  his 
company  wrote  a lot  of  graduate 
contracts  during  the  month  of  June, 
which,  he  says,  is  odd  for  that  time 
of  the  year.  “We  had  a requirement 
for  every  recruiter  to  have  two 
senior  contracts  in  June,  plus  their 
mission,  and  we  started  working  on 
that  in  April  while  the  seniors  were 
still  in  high  school.  So  in  this  push 
to  find  seniors,  by  the  time  we  got 
them  contracted  into  the  Army, 
they  were  graduates,”  said  Gasser. 

The  top  station  in  the  company, 
Johnson  City  Recruiting  Station, 
achieved  367  percent  of  their 


Grad/Senior  Alpha  mission  for 
June,  with  one  recruiter,  SGT 
Terry  Duncan,  achieving  700  per- 
cent of  his  Grad/Senior  Alpha  mis- 
sion. 

Although  the  company  probably 
would  have  difficulty  achieving 
this  again  during  August  and  Sep- 

Community 

service 

I In  honor  of  Independence  Day, 
on  July  3rd  the  American  House 
Sarasota  Retirement  Home  held  a 


tember,  Gasser  says  they  plan 
to  give  it  their  “best”  shot.  “I’m 
very  proud  of  all  the  recruiters  in 
this  company,”  said  Gasser.  “And 
if  it  can  be  done,  we’ve  got  the  per- 
sonnel to  make  it  happen.” 

Dee  Register,  Beckley  A&PA 


luncheon  with  the  Joint  Service 
Recruiting  Stations  of  Sarasota. 

American  House  is  a a retire- 
ment home  for  senior  citizens. 
Many  of  the  residents  are  retired 
military  and  now  have  children  or 
relatives  who  presently  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  was  a joy  to  have 
the  uniformed  services  members 
share  a lunch  with  them. 

CPT  Charles  Coxwell,  com- 
mander of  the  Sarasota  Recruiting 
Company,  was  the  guest  speaker, 
and  gave  a very  enlightening  talk 
on  “Recruiting  Today.”  He  ex- 
plained how  a recruiter  is  chosen, 
the  job  and  expectations.  CPT  Cox- 
well also  told  of  the  part  recruiters 
played  during  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Storm.  Other  recruiters  sat 
at  various  tables  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  residents. 

Sande  Smith,  American  House 

CPT  Charles  Coxwell  spoke  about 
recruiters  at  the  American  House 
luncheon. 
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Field  File 


Air  Show  a 
hit  with  DEPs 

I DEP  soldiers,  parents,  guests 
and  recruiters  recently  took  part  in 
a function  hosted  by  Portage 
(Mich.)  Recruiting  Station.  The 
DEP  function  was  held  during  the 
special  VIP  preview  day  for  the 
“High  on  Kalamazoo”  Air  Show. 

More  than  180  people  par- 
ticipated in  the  DEP  function, 
which  featured  an  appearance  by 
the  Army’s  “Golden  Knights.” 

CPT  Jerry  Lloyd,  commander  of 
the  Battle  Creek  Recruiting  Com- 
pany, promoted  four  DEP  soldiers 
to  PV-2  under  the  DEP  Referral 
Program  in  a special  ceremony  at 
the  Portage  RS-hosted  DEP  func- 
tion. 

Photos  by  George  Noirot,  Lansing 
A&PA 


Above,  SFC  Ken  High,  a Golden 
Knight  from  Harrison,  Mich.,  dis- 
cusses the  performance  with  SFC 
Michael  Hughes,  Portage  RS  com- 
mander. 
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Farewell, 
good  and 
faithful 
friends 

I “Two  years  ago  who  would 
have  thought  we  would  be  having 
rock  concerts  on  the  Berlin  Wall?” 
asked  2d  Recruiting  Brigade  Com- 
mander COL  Robert  D.  Enyeart 
during  the  deactivation  ceremonies 
of  the  Louisville  and  Charlotte 
Recruiting  Battalions  held  June  20 
and  June  25,  respectively. 

After  more  than  20  years  of  or- 
ganization, both  battalions  official- 
ly closed  their  doors  on  June  28. 
They  were  two  of  the  USAREC 
battalions  that  were  identified  for 
closure  this  fiscal  year. 

What  could  have  been  solemn 
occasions  were  termed  celebrations 
by  Enyeart  as  he  cited  recent  world 
events  and  the  diminishing  threat 
against  world  peace  as  causes  for 
the  closures.  There  is  pride  in 
being  a soldier  today  that  is  reason 
enough  to  be  jubilant. 

Recruiting  was  tough  during 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Storm.  For  those  closing  down 
their  headquarters  with  minimal 
staff,  it  was  even  tougher.  Enyeart 
commended  those  members  that 
stuck  it  out  to  the  end. 

The  build  down  did  not  relieve 
Charlotte  or  Louisville  of  mission 
responsibilities.  In  fact,  they 
remained  on  production  up  until 
June  24.  As  the  closing  date  grew 
closer,  battalion  sections  were 
operating  with  minimal  staff  that 
grew  thinner  by  the  day.  The  trans- 
fer of  records,  equipment  and  his- 
torical knowledge  were  critical 
tasks  toward  the  end  and  time  con- 
suming functions  for  those  that 


Casing  the  Charlotte  Bn  colors  are  SSG  Dan  Marshall  and  SGM  James  Scott, 
as  COL  Enyeart  and  LTC  James  Nichols  watch.  (Photo  by  Kathleen  Neary) 


SGM  Shelva  Conley  and  LTC  Gary  Campbell  case  the  Louisville  Bn  colors  as 


remained. 

While  2d  Brigade  is  minus  these 
battalion  headquarters  it  will  retain 
most  of  the  recruiting  area.  The 
recruiting  area  formerly  belonging 
to  Charlotte  remained  in  2d 
Brigade  and  has  been  absorbed  by 
the  Columbia,  Beckley  and 
Raleigh  Battalions.  In  the  case  of 
Louisville,  only  one  fourth  of  that 
battalion’s  territory  remained  with 
2d  Brigade  and  was  picked  up  by 
the  Nashville  Battalion.  The 


remaining  three  fourths  of  the 
Louisville  area  was  transferred  to 
4th  Recruiting  Brigade  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  Indianapolis  and 
Cincinnati  Battalions. 

According  to  Enyeart,  as  DoD 
cutbacks  and  world  events  mandate 
a smaller  military,  change  is  in- 
evitable, but  the  quality  of  the 
Army  mission  will  not  change.  The 
Army  will  continue  to  provide  the 
highest  caliber  of  recruits. 

Kathleen  Neary,  2d  Rctg  Bde  A&PA 
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CG’s  Club,  3d  Quarter,  FY  91 


1st  Brigade 

ALBANY 

RA  SFC  Raymond  V.  Hill 
USAR  SSG  Drue  M.  Michaud 

BALTIMORE 

RA  SSG  William  R.  Patrick 

USAR  SFC  Daniel  J.  Romanchik 

BRUNSWICK 

RA  SSG  Alan  Migneault 

USAR  SGT  Calvin  W.  Cannon 

HARRISBURG 

RA  SGT  Ernest  A,  Hubbell 

USAR  SSG  Mark  J.  Miglionico 

NEWBURGH 

FIA  SSG  James  M.  Gimborys 

USAR  SFC  Richard  A.  Lomax  Jr. 

NEW  YORK 

RA  SSG  Troy  D.  Gaines 

USAR  SSG  Lester  Rodriguez 

PHILADELPHIA 

RA  SSG  Andre  Spence 

USAR  SGT  Janis  Doss 

PITTSBURGH 

RA  SSG  Larry  T.  Morgan 

USAR  SFC  Kenneth  A.  Kohl 

SYRACUSE 

RA  SGT  Byron  T.  Hoover 
USAR  SFC  Scott  D.  Bloom 

2d  Brigade 

ATLANTA 

RA  SFC  Angel  L.  Maldonado 
USAR  SSG  Melissa  P.  Avery 

BECKLEY 

RA  SGT  James  S.  Houk 
CHARLOTTE 
RA  SSG  Burton  C.  Harvey 
USAR  SSG  Dennis  R,  Hunter 

COLUMBIA 

RA  SGT  Diane  R.  Bibbins 

USAR  SSG  Jeffrey  L.  Flowers 

JACKSONVILLE 

RA  SGT  Harrison  Pierce 

USAR  SFC  Rosemarie  Yeary 

LOUISVILLE 

RA  SSG  Ernie  E,  Bagley 

USAR  SFC  David  E.  McIntosh 

MIAMI 

RA  SSG  Elliot  E,  Diaz-Rivera 
USAR  SFC  Denise  E.  McAlpin 
MONTGOMERY 
RA  SGT  Paul  R.  Place 
USAR  SFC  Don  W.  Felder  Jr. 


NASHVILLE 

RA  SSG  John  I.  Green 

USAR  SFC  Charles  J.  Martin 

RALEIGH 

RA  SGT  Kristi  Artis 

USAR  SFC  James  E.  Ivey 

RICHMOND 

RA  SSG  Timothy  Davis 

USAR  SFC  Blondine  R.  Pitchford 

SAN  JUAN 

RA  SSG  Carlos  Morales-Fernandez 
USAR  SFC  Jesus  Marrero 

4th  Brigade 

CHICAGO 

RA  SSG  Raymond  W.  Crumpler 

USAR  SSG  David  L.  Ryan 

CINCINNATI 

RA  SSG  James  T.  Hurst 

USAR  SSG  David  S.  Broxterman 

CLEVELAND 

RA  SSG  William  R.  Burdi 

USAR  SFC  William  A.  Johnson 

COLUMBUS 

RA  SFC  Bruce  I.  Sherald 

USAR  SFC  Frederick  J.  Garverick 

DES  MOINES 

RA  SGT  Matthew  M.  Cooper 
USAR  SFC  Brad  A.  Sand 

DETROIT 

RA  SSG  Gerald  S.  Durbin 
USAR  SSG  Thero  T.  Anderson 
INDIANAPOLIS 
RA  SFC  Charlie  R.  Miller 
USAR  SFC  Russell  O.  Vanmeter 
LANSING 

RA  SSG  Michael  T.  Calery 

USAR  SSG  David  L.  Lawson  Jr. 

MILWAUKEE 

RA  SSG  Kevin  W.  Haupt 

USAR  SGT  Denise  L.  Stentz 

MINNEAPOLIS 

RA  SGT  Thomas  B.  Lester 

USAR  SFC  Brian  L.  Marzolf 

5th  Brigade 

ALBUQUERQUE 

RA  SSG  James  Flynn 

USAR  SSG  Thomas  L.  Santistevan 

DALLAS 

RA  SSG  Johnny  Gary 
USAR  SGT  Robert  E.  Truitt 


DENVER 

FIA  SGT  Gary  B.  Collier 
USAR  SFC  Dwight  L.  Howe 

HOUSTON 

RA  SSG  Edgardo  L.  Davidsoto 
USAR  SFC  Belinda  M.  Freeman 

JACKSON 

RA  SGT  Ralph  Hambrick 
USAR  SFC  Austin  McKenzie 
KANSAS  CITY 
RA  SFC  William  W.  Crook,  Jr, 

USAR  SFC  David  L.  Campbell 
LITTLE  ROCK 
RA  SGT  Howard  D.  Green 
USAR  SFC  Danny  J.  Daniels 
NEW  ORLEANS 
RA  SFC  Stanley  Booker 
USAR  SFC  Veleria  M,  Allen 
OKLAHOMA  CITY 
RA  SSG  Kevin  R.  Edwards 
USAR  SFC  Curtis  B.  Mathis 
SAN  ANTONIO 
RA  SSG  Edward  D.  Smith 
USAR  SFC  Michael  B.  Walker 
ST.  LOUIS 

RA  SSG  Larry  Livingston 
USAR  SFC  Bill  C.  Cooley 

6th  Brigade 

LOS  ANGELES 

RA  SGT  Michael  B.  Odman 
USAR  SSG  Ronald  J.  Shaner 

PHOENIX 

RA  SGT  Kenneth  Ward 

USAR  SFC  Johnny  Gonzalez-Rojas 

PORTLAND 

RA  SSG  Craig  D.  Baxter 

USAR  SFC  Dailey  C.  Ray 

SACRAMENTO 

RA  SSG  Larry  J.  Starks 

USAR  SFC  Pedro  G.  Lopez 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

RA  SFC  David  A.  Bohac 

USAR  SFC  Anthony  M.  Guretz 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

RA  SFC  Anthony  R.  Porchia 

USAR  SFC  Patricia  A.  Jackson 

SANTA  ANA 

RA  SSG  Thomas  Joslin 

USAR  SGT  Dallas  D.  Poynter 

SEATTLE 

RA  SGT  Timothy  P.  Kerber 
USAR  SGT  Dennis  R.  Ritter 
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Salutes 


Rings 


CLEVELAND 

SFC  Anita  M.  Brown 
SFC  David  R.  Harris 

COLUMBIA 

SFC  Daziel  L.  Carlton 

HOUSTON 

SFC  James  A.  Corona 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SFC  Phillip  B.  Harris 
SFC  Daniel  R.  Raschke 
SFC  James  R.  Sawyer 
SFC  Walter  L.  Snipes 

JACKSONVILLE 

SFC  Thomas  B.  Black 
SFC  Ronald  E.  Brown 


SFC  Robert  Collins 
SSG  Donna  M.  Gaddy 
SSG  Jimmy  L.  Nealy 
SGT  Harrison  Pierce 
SFC  Herbert  L.  Pritchard 

LANSING 

SSG  John  E.  Henderson 

LOS  ANGELES 

SGT  Jeffrey  Ingram 

LOUISVILLE 

SSG  Steven  C.  Morgan 

MONTGOMERY 

SFC  Scott  N.  Vafiades 

RICHMOND 

SFC  Leon  A.  Daniels 


SACRAMENTO 

SFC  Alexander  Alford 
SFC  Jerry  L.  Bowens 
SFC  Calvin  D.  Mullenix 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SSG  Anthony  R.  Porchia 

SANTA  ANA 

SFC  Larry  J.  Braund 
SFC  Lue  G.  Outlay 
SFC  Oscar  Redondo 
SFC  Thomas  Richards 

SEATTLE 

SFC  Ivy  J.  Furnace  Jr. 


CG’s  Team  Excellence  Awards 


All  companies  listed  below  have  achieved  combined  mission  box  for  3d  Quarter,  FY  91. 


1st  Brigade 

BRUNSWICK  BN 

Bangor  Co. 

Providence  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BN 

Brooklyn  - Narrows  Co. 

East  Queens  Co. 

2d  Brigade 

ATLANTA  BN 

Albany  Co. 

COLUMBIA  BN 

Charleston  Co. 

Columbia  Co. 

Florence  Co. 

JACKSONVILLE  BN 

Daytona  Beach  Co. 

St.  Petersburg  Co. 

MIAMI  BN 

Tampa  Co. 


MONTGOMERY  BN 

Dothan  Co. 

RALEIGH  BN 

Fayetteville  Co. 

Greenville  Co. 

Raleigh  Co. 

RICHMOND  BN 

Norfolk  Co. 

4th  Brigade 

COLUMBUS  BN 

Columbus  Co. 

DETROIT  BN 

Ann  Arbor  Co. 

Detroit  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS  BN 

New  Castle  Co. 

LANSING  BN 

Bay  City  Co. 

MILWAUKEE  BN 

Iron  Mountain  Co. 


5th  Brigade 

ALBUQUERQUE  BN 

El  Paso  Co. 

Lubbock  Co. 

DALLAS  BN 

Dallas  North  Co. 

Ft.  Worth  Co. 

Plano  Co. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  BN 

Lawton  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS  BN 

St.  Louis  East  Co. 

6th  Brigade 

LOS  ANGELES  BN 

Los  Angeles  Co. 

SANTA  ANA  BN 

San  Diego  South  Co. 
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ALBANY 

SSG  Erick  Hagen 

ALBUQUERQUE 

SGT  Raul  O.  Cristan 
SSG  Johnny  Gary 
SSG  Darrell  Mond 
SSG  Curtis  R.  Runge 

ATLANTA 

SSG  Troy  L.  Brown 
SGT  Gregory  R.  Dooley 
SFC  Pamelia  J.  Johnson 
SFC  Angel  L.  Maldonado 
SFC  Jose  A.  Rivas-Riveria 

BALTIMORE 

SGT  Anthony  Q.  Carter 
SFC  Frank  Catapano 
SGT  Robert  L.  Reed 
SSG  Wanda  E.  Stegall 
SGT  Frank  L.  Turner 

BECKLEY 

SSG  Kevin  Churchill 
SFC  James  D.  Jackson 
SSG  James  S.  Osborne 
SGT  William  A.  Turner 

BRUNSWICK 

SGT  Lawrence  P.  Sullivan 
SGT  MarcJ.  Wahler 

CHICAGO 

SSG  James  L.  Speagle 
SFC  Ricardo  Torres 

CINCINNATI 

SSG  Brian  J.  Dery 
SSG  Donald  R.  Eynon 
SSG  Mark  A.  McCoy 
SSG  Leonard  E.  Tenwalde 

CLEVELAND 

SSG  Mark  Evanoff 

COLUMBIA 

SSG  Fabian  J.  Cook  Sr. 
SSG  Edward  K.  Grayson 
SSG  Jackie  Spann 

COLUMBUS 

SSG  Klaus  Meckenstock 
SSG  Timothy  C.  Snapp 


Gold  Badges 


DALLAS 

SSG  Thomas  O.  Atkins 
SGT  William  W.  Gibbs 
SSG  Augusta  Grace 
SGT  Larry  Howard 
SGT  June  Johnson 
SGT  Carl  L.  Maxie 
SSG  Don  Reynolds 

DENVER 

SGT  William  D.  Blackburn 
SFC  Paul  Dobrinsky 
SGT  Kenneth  Shumaker 
SSG  William  L.  Turner 

HOUSTON 

SGT  Mark  D.  Cowley 
SGT  Eugene  Hobson  Jr. 
SSG  Alton  D.  Johnson 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SSG  John  M.  Bennett 
SSG  Wesley  P.  Brown 
SGT  William  J.  Fox  Jr. 

SSG  John  S.  Kost 

JACKSON 

SGT  Jefferey  Marshall 

JACKSONVILLE 

SSG  Bryan  D.  Campbell 
SSG  Gregory  McSwain 
SSG  Anthony  Parkman 
SFC  Stephen  M.  Vaughn 

KANSAS  CITY 

SGT  Philip  N.  Schwengels 

LANSING 

SSG  Michael  T.  Calery 
SGT  Scott  E.  Carie 
SGT  John  E.  Steele 

LOS  ANGELES 

SSG  Angelio  D.  Aquino 
SFC  Christopher  Barnes 
SSG  Henry  Guardado 
SSG  James  A.  Pinson 
SSG  Robert  J.  Wartella 
SSG  Drinnon  D.  Wilcots  Jr. 

MIAMI 

SFC  Carlos  Borges- 
Martinez 

SFC  Renaldo  Carrion 


SGT  Robert  E.  Douglass  II 
SSG  Kenneth  B.  Gillings 
SFC  Laurel  Jackson 
SSG  Israel  Velez-Ruiz 

MILWAUKEE 

SFC  Stephen  D.  Rogers 
SGT  Raymond  Sweetman 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SSG  Thomas  J.  Boivin 
SSG  Donald  C.  Ellwood  Jr. 
SGT  Thomas  S.  Erfurdt 
SSG  Richard  A.  Hart  Jr. 
SSG  Thomas  G.  Laxton 

MONTGOMERY 

SSG  Rasheed  Ali 
SSG  George  D.  Merkel 

NASHVILLE 

SFC  Danny  L Golden 
SSG  Rufes  D.  Rasnic  Jr. 

NE^WBURGH 

SFC  Richard  A.  Lomax  Jr. 
SGT  Freddie  D.  Porter 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SSG  William  P.  Undo 
SSG  Randy  M.  Marris 
SSG  Rickie  Tucker 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

SSG  Richard  A.  Coker 
SSG  Fred  R.  Mason 
SSG  Marcia  Richardson 
SSG  Hector  R.  Rodriguez 
SSG  Jeffrey  Seabury 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SGT  Jeffrey  V.  Echols 
SFC  Curtis  B.  Mathis 
SGT  Terry  L.  Meinen 
SSG  Gilberto  C.  Padilla 

PHILADELPHIA 

SFC  Vincent  Gatling 
SSG  Wayne  Johnson 
SSG  Bryan  Montgomery 

PHOENIX 

SSG  Ronald  Macaulay 
SSG  Ernest  C.  Seiger 

PITTSBURGH 

SSG  Patricia  Adams 


SGT  Michael  E.  Bowers 

PORTLAND 

SSG  Craig  D.  Baxter 

RALEIGH 

SSG  John  Andersen 
SSG  Leonard  J.  Burnett 
SSG  Edward  Rankins 

RICHMOND 

SGT  Darren  L.  Clapper 
SGT  Joseph  Marshall 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SSG  Mark  Christie 
SSG  James  D.  Killingbeck 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SSG  Santos  Chavez 
SFC  Christopher  N.  Hall 
SSG  Elvis  C.  Lee 
SFC  James  L.  Lee 
SSG  Julio  A.  Rodriquez- 
Santiago 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SFC  Tony  Bates 
SSG  Franklin  D.  Root  Jr. 
SSG  Arthur  Teodosio 

SANTA  ANA 

SFC  Michael  P.  Berner 
SSG  Timothy  D.  Byers 
SSG  Richard  Ceryan 
SSG  Juan  Diaz 
SSG  Danny  Free 
SSG  Larry  Green 
SSG  Thomas  Joslin 
SSG  Dennis  M.  Keith 
SSG  Gregory  Olarick 
SSG  Vincent  Paten 
SSG  Robert  K.  Savoy 
SFC  Harry  L.  Shepherd 
SFC  Glenn  Upthegrove 
SSG  Dale  Vogel 
SSG  James  Wade 
SSG  Anne  Yarbrough 

ST  LOUIS 

SFC  Robert  W.  Paul 

SYRACUSE 

SSG  Bryan  R.  Dodson 
SGT  Byron  T.  Hoover 
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Answers  to  The  Test 


RSC  Schedule 


September 


Cinema  Vans 

CHICAGO,  Aug  31  - Sep  2 
CLEVELAND.  Aug  28  - Sep  30 
DENVER,  Sep  9 -27 
DES  MOINES,  Sep  3 - 28 
FORT  KNOX,  Sep  16  - 20 
NEWBURGH.  Sep  23  - 27 
PITTSBURGH.  Sep  23  - 30 
SAN  ANTONIO,  Sep  3 - 26 

Cinema  Pods 

COLUMBUS,  Sep  23  - 30 
DALLAS,  Sep  3 - 27 
FORT  KNOX,  Sep  16  - 20 
NEW  ORLEANS,  Sep  3 - 30 
ST.  LOUIS,  Sep  7 - 26 

High  Technoiogy  Exhibit  Van 

CLEVELAND,  Aug  30  - Sep  3 
KANSAS  CITY,  Sep  23  - 30 
NASHVILLE,  Sep  7 - 19 

October 


Cinema  Vans 

CHICAGO,  Oct  14  - 25 
CLEVELAND,  Oct  1 - 18 
DES  MOINES,  Oct  21  - 25 
MIAMI,  Oct  8 - 25 
MINNEAPOLIS,  Oct  1-11 
MONTGOMERY,  Oct  1 - 25 
NEWBURGH,  Oct  14  - 18 
PITTSBURGH,  Oct  1 - 11 
RICHMOND,  Oct  1 - 11,  21  - 25 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  Oct  3 - 25 

Cinema  Pods 

ALBANY,  Oct  1 - 4 
BECKLEY,  Oct  1 - 25 
COLUMBUS,  Oct  1 - 28 
HARRISBURGH,  Oct  1 - 25 
HOUSTON,  Oct  1 - 25 
JACKSON,  Oct  7 -25 
KANSAS  CITY,  Oct  1 - 11 
MILWAUKEE.  Oct  16 -28 
MINNEAPOLIS.  Oct  14  - 25 
NEW  ORLEANS,  Oct  1 - 4 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  Oct  19  - 23 
NEWBURGH,  Oct  7 - 15 


1 . C.  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  3-11  b(2). 

2.  B.  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  3-13(4)(a) 

3.  B.  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  Table  3-1 

4.  D.  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  6-2a(1) 

5.  C.  USAREC  Reg  350-6  Appendix  F 

6.  A.  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  4-18 

7.  A.  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  7-2a(3) 

8.  B.  USAREC  Reg  601-98,  para  3-4  a,  b 

9.  D.  USAREC  Reg  140-3,  para  4c(3) 

10.  C.  USAREC  Pam  350-8,  para  4-1 

1 1 . B.  USAREC  Pam  350-8,  para  4-9 

1 2.  D.  USAREC  Reg  61 1 -4,  para  7(a)(5) 

13.  A.  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  3-3 

1 4.  C.  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  3-1  Oa 

15.  B.  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  3-1 4g 


HISPANIC  HERITAGE  MONTH 

15  September  - 15  October 

The  military  history  of  Hispanics  contains  a full  scope  of 
duty  and  dedication.  In  the  tradition  of  defending  their 
country,  Hispanics  have  done  so  with  honor,  pride,  and 
courage.  No  less  than  37  Hispanic-Americans  have 
received  the  Medal  of  Honor  — America’s  highest  military 
decoration. 

Spanish  troops  assisted  the  American  colonies  during 
their  struggle  for  independence.  Although  not  acknowledged 
in  many  textbooks,  Hispanic-Americans  played  a major  role 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Mississippi  River  Valley  area 
during  the  American  Revolution.  Bernardo  de  Galvez  was 
Governor  of  Louisiana  in  1777,  and,  with  permission  from 
the  Spanish  court,  he  supported  the  American  defense 
against  the  British. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War,  Hispanic  soldiers 
rode  with  Captain  Maximiliano  Luno  as  members  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt’s  “Rough  Riders.” 

During  World  War  I,  David  Barkley  became  the  first 
Hispanic  U.S.  Army  soldier  to  be  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor,  but  his  heritage  was  not  recognized  until  71  years 
after  his  death. 

Military  historians  estimate  that  a quarter-  to  a half-million 
Hispanics  served  in  the  armed  forces  during  World  War  II. 
Eight  Hispanics  received  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  actions 
during  the  Korean  War,  and  13  were  decorated  for  actions 
in  the  Vietnam  Conflict. 
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